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- q,, a momentous times 


YOU NEED THE SYGK 


TH Europe in flames, the Far East in the throes of 
a death struggle, the map of the world changing over. 
night, and America girding for battle, you need a magazine 


that will give you an accurate, fearless, and unbiased view 
of the world in which we live. 


® Renew your own 
subscription, and 
pay your friends 
the compliment of 
a gift subscription 


to THE SIGN 


Month by month THE SIGN presents to its readers a reliable 
interpretation of current national and international events 
by the ablest Catholic authors. 


Added to this is a great variety of interesting and entertain- 


ing reading: editorials, short stories, questions and answers, 
letters, reviews of stage and screen, poems, the woman to 
woman page, and book reviews. 
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For a subscription price of two dollars you receive 768 pages 
of the best in Catholic literature. 
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i suihecetbvars tell us: 


“THE SIGN is the most diversified 
and inspirational magazine.” 


“You are leading the field in the in- 
telligent presentation of the interna- 
tional picture.” 


“Reading Catholic literature in THE 
SIGN is no stern and dour duty, but an 
attractive and pleasurable means of ac- 


quiring things that really enrich.” 
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“I can understand why a friend of 
mine said recently: ‘The _ intelligent 
Catholic reads THE SIGN’.” 
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BOOKS TO READ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 

By Father Considine, S.]. 
An antidote against discouragement 
and weariness in well-doing. The au- 
thor gently dissipates our gloom and 
draws us sweetly and gently to the 
fatherly embrace of God. $.25 (cloth); 
$1.00 (leather). 
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HOW TO CONVERSE WITH GOD 
By M. Boutauld, S.j. 


Many people say that they find it hard 
to pray. Father Boutauld shows how 
easy and sweet prayer is. 25 cents. 
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ST. JUDE BOOKLET 


Prayers and devotions in honor of the 
“Patron of Cases Despaired Of.” 
Every day favors are being acknowl- 
edged as obtained through his inter- 
cession. 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 


OUR DEAR DEAD 


Between the covers of this booklet 
there is the complete Mass for the 
Dead as offered by the priest, together 
with special Mass prayers, as on the 
day of burial, on the anniversary, and 
various indulgenced prayers for the 
departed. A little book of remem- 
brance. 25 cents. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 
Combines brief, pungent meditations 
on the Passion of Christ with general 
prayer book features. It keeps alive 
remembrance of Christ's Sufferings 
and Death. Price $1.00 (imitation 
leather); $1.50 (leather). 
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THE PASSION FOR THE PEOPLE 
By Father Martin, C.P. 


A prayer book on the Passion. Not 
that it contains actual forms of prayer, 
but that it provides superabundant 
matter for the highest forms of prayer. 
75 cents. 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE 
By Father Hugh Blunt, LL.D. 


A popular and appealing book on the 
life and character of St. Joseph. Lay 
people and religious find it of value 
and interest. $1.00. 
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THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST 
OF DAYS 
By Father Camillus, C.P. 


Father Camillus was widely known 
as an eloquent missionary. In this 
book he gives us the fruit of his medi- 
tations on the Seven Last Words of 
Christ. The first printing was sold out 
within a month. $1.00. 


Order from The Book Service Department 
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veel enlion 
> Charles Henry Lee, 
a Captain of the U. S. 
Army attached to the 
Inter-American De- 
fense Board in Wash- 
ington, was educated 

at Georgetown and 
wil «. Fordham Universities. 
He is a member of the 
N. Y. Bar Association, Contributing 
Editor of The Handbook of Latin- 
Imerican Studies, and is at present on 
military leave from the Texas Company 
where he served as counsel on Ibero- 
American matters. His article Chile; 
Land of Contrasts is a fund of informa- 
tion about the third of the great South 
American nations. 





> H. G. Quaritch Wales, formerly of 
the British Intelligence Service, who 
served on the General Staff of the Indian 
\rmy in 1940-1941, can be described as 
an Orientalist, and as a director of the 
Greater India Research Committee. 
From the vantage point of various ex- 
periences he writes about the place India 
holds in the forthcoming battle to con- 
trol the Far East. 


> Hallett Abend, born in Portland, 
Oregon, educated at Stanford University, 
has had a varied career as a newspaper 
reporter, city editor, managing editor, 
and for the past fifteen years foreign cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. He 
is a Pulitzer Prize winner. For his fa- 
mous scoop on the Three-Power-Pact his 
life was seriously threatened by the Japa- 
nese, even attacks were made on him in 
iis apartment in Shanghai after the inci- 


dent. He knows his Far East and the 
present dominators of the Orient, the 
men of Nippon.. His counsel at the mo- 
ment to America is: Give Japan No 
Rest! Tne Sicn is proud to be the 
chosen medium of this sage advice. 


P» Jerry Cotter, whose Stage and Screen 
is a feature department monthly in Tye 
Sicn, and which so definitely evinces the 
sane and balanced criticism of its author, 
was born in New York City, educated at 
Manhattan College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has written, 
produced, and ap- 
peared in more than 
300 radio programs. 
Like all busy men he 
can find spare time, 
which he uses to write 
short stories, radio and 
theater news. 
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Wanted: Fearless Leaders 


ce Office of War Information, in one of its recent 

reports, gave the American people a “pep talk.” 
Itdeclared: “Many individual Americans have made 
great sacrifices, but as a nation we are not yet more 
than ankle deep in the war. We can win it, if we 
realize that winning it is the one vitally important 
thing in the world today; but we are not winning it 
yet. We have done pretty well, but pretty well is not 
enough. Nothing will be enough till we have won.” 

We have conducted no Gallup Poll on the subject, 
but we believe that most of the American people are 
pretty well aroused to the urgency of the present 
situation. We think it would have been more appro- 
priate for the Office of War Information to have 
addressed its admonitions to Congress and the Ad- 
ministration and to those pressure groups that are 
working in them and through them. 


IN MANY quarters in Washington the emphasis has 

been on dodging rather than on doing, on how to 
get as much as possible out of the war rather than on 
putting everything into it. For too many Washington 
politicians V stands for votes in November. 

With a war going on in which this nation is strug- 
gling for its existence, Congress and the Administra- 
tion permit themselves to be pushed hither and yon 
by various groups seeking their own selfish interests. 
There is the farm bloc and the labor bloc and the 
silver bloc; there are blocs and lobbies representing 
sectional interests and particular industries—all seek- 
ing some particular gain for themselves irrespective 
of the common good. 


ARMERS and workers constitute the mass of voters, 
so in an election year they must be placated even 
at the risk of inflation and of bungling our war effort. 
Farm leaders see their opportunity and have been 
stalking Congress for the kill, in spite of the fact that 
the American farmer is better off than he has ever 
been before. Estimated farm income for 1942 is 
$14,500,000,000. In 1919 it was $14,602,000,000; in 1932 
it was $4,743,000,000, and $8,684,000,000 in 1939. 
Many labor leaders too are out for all they can get 
from a timorous Congress and a pliant Administration. 
The War Labor Board has laid down the principle 
that wage earners are entitled to maintain their peace- 
time purchasing power as of January 1, 1941. The 


simple fact is that no one is entitled to maintain peace- 
time standards in time of war. We can't have guns 
and butter, and at present guns are more necessary. 

Wages represent approximately seventy per cent 
of our national income. If wages are going to be 
revised upward, then we are headed straight for 
inflation, and inflation would be as disastrous for 
labor as for any other group. 


Fy AXPAYERS may not have pressure groups in 

Washington, but it is evident that Congress is 
afraid of them and fears to demand adequate taxation. 
The Government expects to spend seventy-seven 
billion dollars during the current fiscal year. The tax 
bill passed by the House provides only twenty-three 
billion dollars, or thirty per cent of the total. This 
situation may lead to inflation as surely as setting in 
motion the spiral of rising living costs and increased 
wages. 

While talking about price controls, production, and 
rationing, the politicians are keeping an eye on the 
galleries to get the reaction of the voters. In the gal- 
leries are automobile owners who want gasoline and 
tires, farmers who want to get what they can while 
the getting is good, labor leaders who want to make 
good by securing higher wages for their union mem- 
bers, industrialists who want higher profits and lower 
taxes. 


D O THESE individuals and groups represent a cross 

section of the American people? We think they 
do not. They are better organized and more vociferous 
than the rest of us, but they are a small minority. 

We are convinced that the politicians are under- 
rating their constituents. The American people—at 
least for the most part—are willing to make sacrifices 
and even to die if necessary for the success of our 
cause. 

What we need at the present time is fearless lead- 
ership. Our leaders in Washington must point the way 
to victory by word and example rather than listen 
timorously for the threats of disgruntled voters. 


Cth, Wf fom OP 

















THE propaganda of the United Nations has been 
peculiarly inept as regards the German people. It has 
not taken into account the fact that vast sections of the 
population of Germany are 
hostile to Hitler and the 
Nazis and would be glad of 
the opportunity to throw 
them out if they were not 
convinced that if Germany is defeated a worse fate 
awaits them. It is both false and stupid to identify all 
Germans with the Nazis and to declare that the 
feutonic soul is essentially depraved. The anti-Hitler 
elements in Germany are being driven into the Hitler 
camp by such statements. 

I'wo of the sources of Hitler’s power are the resent- 
ment he has aroused over the “wrongs” of Versailles 
and the fear he has instilled into the Germans that a 
victory for the United Nations would mean a second 
and more drastic Versailles. Both Englishmen and 
\mericans have been constantly playing into Hitler’s 
hands by threatening the German people, by foretelling 
an era of bondage for them during which they will be 
re-educated according to the ideas of the victors, and 
by declaring that as soon as we are strong enough we 
are going to blast their cities from the map. 

Such utterances are recorded and broadcast to the 
Germans by Goebbels and his propaganda ministry 
because they harden the German people in their deter- 
mination to sacrifice and to fight to the last ditch for 
their national preservation. As a result, even those 
who hate and fear the Nazis and their whole ideology 
fight for Hitler as the only means at their disposal of 
avoiding the dire fate which they believe awaits them 
at the hands of the United Nations. 

It is well to recall that toward the end of World 
War I the Wilsonian idea of a dual Germany and 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points contributed almost as much 
toward internal breakdown in Germany as the Allied 
blockade. 


Propaganda of 
the United Nations 


For months now we have had among us boisterous 
advocates of a second front in Europe. Some have de- 
manded—and Harry Hopkins has promised—a third, 
fourth, and fifth front. Some 
of these second-front advo- 
cates are simply more devoted 
to Russia than they are to 
America, and would risk any 
calamity to American and British arms if there were a 
chance of helping the Soviets. Most of these people, 
however, are armchair strategists who see the need for 
a second front to bolster Russian resistance, but have 


Leave Decisions 
to the Experts 


AND COMMEN 


no knowledge of the preparations, men, and equipment 
which such a front presupposes. 

It is better to leave such matters to the military lead 
ers who are competent to judge. They are at least a 
anxious as the rest of us to keep Russia in the wa, 
and they know a great deal more about the feasibility 
of opening a front in Western Europe than the “e 
perts” of the press, radio, and cracker barrel. 

Mr. Arthur Krock, in his column “In the Nation” in 
the New York Times, relates that Army officers who 
have. attended strategy councils at the White Hous 
have called attention to an incident in the life of Lin 
coln, with the obvious purpose, he declares, of inducing 
the President and Mr. Churchill not to run the militay 
phases of the war. The reference is to a letter written 
by Lincoln to Sherman from the White House on De 
cember 26, 1864. It shows that the President had learned 
his lesson. After congratulating Sherman on the capture 
of Savannah, Lincoln wrote: “When you were about 
to leave Atlanta for the Atlantic Coast I was anxiow 
if not fearful; but feeling that you were the bette 
judge, and remembering that ‘nothing risked, nothing 
gained,’ I did not interfere. Now the undertaking being 
a success, the honor is all yours, for I believe that none 
of us went farther than to acquiesce. .. . 

“But what next? I suppose it will be safer if I leave 
General Grant and yourself to decide.” 

It will probably be safer not only for the rest of ws, 
but even for the President and Mr. Churchill, to give 
the military men the last word in military matters. 


Tue September problem is here again. The war has not 
affected it to any great degree. It is, if possible, even mor 
vital at the moment. It is the question of education- 

, more specifically the place it 
which to be educated, the 
school to go to, the colleg 
to be selected, the university 
to be chosen for masters’ de 
grees and doctorates. The Church has been accused d 
bigotry in the matter of education. She has been called 
narrow-minded and provincial. In her long and honor§: 
able history as an institution the Church has become 
used to name-calling. No derision can make her change 
principles. She has always insisted on putting things i 
their proper place. She has looked at questions with 
the wise eyes of her divinely planned position as the 
pillar and ground of truth. 

The Church maintains that religion must be a 
essential part of all successful pedagogy. It must form 
not merely an adjunct to instruction in other subjects 
but the center about which all others are grouped, 


Just What Is 
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the spirit by which they are permeated. She realizes 
ihat the study of nature, without any reference to God, 
the Author of nature, or of human ideals, without any 
nention of Jesus Christ, the divine Exemplar, or of 
human legislation without divine law, is at very best 
, one-sided education. 

The Church knows that education without religion 
may train the mind, may make it brilliant, but she 
gsists that such training misses the full scope of its pur- 

to instruct the whole man, not merely the intellect 
but the will. Education must do more than give knowl- 
edge, It must fashion character. 

This is the precise glory of Catholic education. It 
does not neglect the mind, because it knows that truth 
will make men free. And it opens generously of its 
weasures Of wisdom and gives to all who seek to learn. 
But it also takes man’s will and seeks to imbue it with 
an ardent love for goodness, so that in all the emer- 
gencies of life the allure of virtue will serve as a counter- 
balance to the snares of evil, and a soul with correct 
conceptions of an eternal destiny will not commit the 
folly of confusing temporal with everlasting gain. 

The perfection of Catholic education is not found in 
the eminence of its teachers alone, for secular education 
can boast of its talented professors. It is not based on 
the completeness of its material facilities, for the un- 
limited resources of state and nation are not pledged 
to its support. Its glory is not reckoned in the vastness 
ofenrolled numbers. These, indeed, are accidental con- 
siderations which, while enhancing the external prestige 
of intellectual training, do not constitute its essential 
requisites. 

Catholic education trains the whole man, body and 
soul, trains man for earthly living and: eternal destiny. 
It does not stop with half the job left undone. 

Yet there are Catholic parents not in harmony with 
the teaching of the Church on education. They prefer 
what are called “social advantages” or “business con- 
acts” supposed to be secured at secular colleges to the 
farnobler and more useful “spiritual gains” and “divine 
associations” of Catholic institutions. Definitely poor 
reasoning. 


Tut United States has been a puzzle to many a foreign- 
born visitor to this country of ours. The higher standard 
of living appears at once, yet there are slums, lack of 
education, racial prejudice, 
freedom of speech unequalled 
in the world, and at the same 
time concentration of power 
in the hands of individuals 
tvaling that of totalitarian leaders. But the puzzle has 
tot been confined to visitors alone. Many a citizen 
wonders at the startling inconsistencies apparent in 
American life. Various union leaders have brought justi- 
fable criticism upon themselves and their organizations 
by series of actions and pronouncements savoring more 
of dictatorship than the spirit of democracy. 

The Petrillo case is an incident in point. To carica- 
lure this labor leader dressed in cutaway coat and 
‘tiped trousers—as though such wearing apparel were 
suited to his position in any set of social circum- 
stances—or to stress his lack of formal education forget- 
ful of the fact that many a great man never graduated 
fom college—is to miss the question at issue completely. 


Petrillo 
Incident 


Who gave this individual the apparent completeness 
of his power? How can he by a word prevent a school 
band from broadcasting, or prohibit musicians from 
making records to be played over the radio or in public 
places? If there had been no authority vested in him, 
broadcasting companies would*pay no attention to his 
orders, nor would musicians. Yet his edicts have been 
observed. Evidently Mr. Petrillo felt he had the power 
to act. And he acted. 

The Supreme Court has decided that laber uaions 
enjoy sweeping immunities from the antitrust acts and 
from the Federal Antiracketeering Act. It has validated 
previous conspiracies in restraint of trade when com- 
mitted by unions. The present Administration has stood 
in the way of any changes suggested by Congress. 

The rights of labor are sacred rights. But so are the 
rights of capital. There is no justification for any course 
of action which violates fundamental principles of 
justice. In time of international strife it is poor policy 
for either labor or capital to use real or imaginary 
powers to serve selfish ends. Peace at home is a pre- 
requisite for the concerted efforts wanted at the moment 
to insure that harmonious co-operation needed to gain 
a victory in a far more important conflict than that of 
the American Federation of Musicians—victory over the 
enemies of that freedom of action which forms a corner- 
stone of American liberty. 


FUNDAMENTAL honesty of character is a national neces- 
sity during the present emergency. A respect for law 
and order requires an appreciation of the authority 
behind lawgivers and not 
merely a fear of the penalties 
a violation of precepts may 
entail. The observance of 
laws is more than a mere 
nuisance tax on personal liberty. Obedience to human 
law is an act of respect to God. For Divine authority 
resides in all human tribunals. “Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers,” teaches St. Paul the Apostle, “for 
there is no power but from God: and those that are, 
are ordained by God. Therefore he that resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that 
resist purchase to themselves damnation.” 

The present war has occasioned much legislation, 
enactments which cause considerable inconvenience to 
individual citizens. There is not only the question of 
taxes, the highest in the history of our nation, but also 
of various curtailments of products, which because of 
former abundance had become an essential part of the 
American mode of living. The end of such measures is 
not in sight; in fact, rationing has just commenced. The 
common good of the United States demands such action; 
the particular good of the individual must give way to 
the greater need. 

Without fundamental honesty of character and an 
appreciation of the authority of God resting in human 
tribunals, the observance of wartime legislation will be 
effected only through wholesale arrests and the imposi- 
tion of severe penalties. Those lacking in patriotism, as 
well as in respect for law, will foster bootlegging in 
gasoline, tires, leather, wearing apparel, and in the field 
of other commodities, and will create a problem in 
enforcement to out-evil the evils of Prohibition days. 
The loyalty of Mr. and Mrs. Average American is 
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definitely challenged by the exactions of war. The ob- 
servance of law, not empty words of patriotism, is the 
answer that every citizen must give. 


FREAsSURING to the country at large was the President’s 
veto of a bill designed to establish a rubber supply 
agency which would assure a greater use of farm prod- 
ucts in making alcohol and 
rubber. The bill was spon- 
sored by the powerful farm 
bloc in Congress. In place of 
the bill, President Roosevelt 
initiated an investigation of the whole rubber situation. 
To perform this task he appointed a commission con- 
sisting of Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board in 1917-18; Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University; and Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
rechnology. 

While the President’s action was reassuring, it is 
lamentable to think that it has taken so long even to 
instigate an investigation of the situation regarding a 
commodity which is essential in large amounts for our 
war effort. Malaya and the East Indies, our chief sources 
of rubber, have been cut off since last December, and 
only now, nearly nine months later, are we finally tak- 
ing definite steps to determine what should be done 
to remedy the situation. 

It is reassuring, furthermore, to note that the com- 
mission appointed by the President will be immune 
to political pressure from interested blocs in Congress, 
as well as to pressure from those groups which oppose 
further curtailment of motor transportation and nation- 
wide gas rationing as a means of conserving rubber. 


Investigating the 
Rubber Situation 


Tue recent defeats sustained by the Russian Armies 
should shock the smug complacency of all those 
optimists who hoped for a comparatively speedy victory 
over the Axis forces. At pres- 
ent public opinion in Great 
Britain is demanding the 
opening of a second front. 
There are those in the United 
States asking the same. Military leaders in both coun- 
tries are in much better position to judge the value or 
expediency of these demands. Another Dunkerque or 
Crete would merely serve to prolong instead of shorten 
the war. Others in both countries are pleading for a 
greater front of ships, or a more expeditious method of 
conquering the submarine menace. It seems hardly 
necessary to state that military and naval heads of both 
nations know the exigencies of the moment and are 
doing all possible to meet them, doing more in fact, 
than it is wise to admit. 

But another front has been opened. It is the air-front 
against Germany. An informed British leader recently 
said: “If we don’t blow Germany out of the air, they 
will blow England out of the air, and will win the war 
by literally blowing away our industries and communi- 
cations until there is nothing left.” 

But the strange fact behind all the war demands is 
the apparent disregard for the costs of victory, no matter 
who does win the conflict. A national debt is mounting 
up in all countries, running into astronomical figures. 
Generations yet unborn will slave to pay that debt. The 


To End 
Warfare 
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horrors of modern warfare, the killing and maiming of 
soldiers, the slaughter of non-combatants, the enslaye 
ment of conquered peoples, the ruin and desolation lef 
in the wake of advancing armies, are all the by-produgs 
of the efforts made to win ultimate success, 

Eventually men of the warring nations will sit around 
a conference table and discuss peace terms. At § 
present writing there seems no immediate prospect) 
such an assemblage. Even the Holy Father, the Vj 
of the Prince of Peace, is loath to propose a cessatiog 
fighting, lest real peace based on justice and change 
may not result. = 3, 

Once again we are reminded of the words of Chirigt 
“Ask and you shall receive . . . ask in My name tha 
your joy may be full.” In all the demands made upgi 
governments to fight to ultimate victory, to op 
more fronts, to build greater and more destructive 
machines of war, let us not forget to forge spiritual 
weapons of supplication to pierce the heart of God, 
that from His divine graciousness men may learn to 
respect their common brotherhood in His fatherhood, 
that the prodigal sons, who have abandoned the ideals 
of peaceful living and made the war necessary, may re 
turn to a commonwealth of nations dwelling in amity, 
and not waste their own lives and strength in the riotous 
bloodshed of battle. 















Tue Exaltation of the Most Holy Cross is one of the 
feast days celebrated by the Church during the month H. G 
of September. In the year 614 Chosroes II, King of : 
Persia, invaded Syria and 
Palestine, sacked Jerusalem 
and carried off among other 
treasures the great relic of 
the True Cross. The Em 
peror Heraclius of Constantinople at the head of a 
large army battled the Persians, forced them to sue for 
peace and to restore the Sacred Cross, which was 
brought back to Jerusalem in 629 and replaced in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It is this event which 
the feast celebrates. 

But there is more than a literal meaning to the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Most Holy Cross. The cross 
holds a special significance in the economy of God's 
providences over the souls of men. It is a symbol, a 
trade-mark, divinely selected to indicate true fellowship 
with Christ. He established it as a sign of fealty to Him 
self. He gave it as a challenge to all who would follow 
Him: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” He as 
the Divine Leader goes before His followers. ‘He does 
not stand behind and merely command. He does not 
expect His disciples to blaze a new pathway through 
the difficulties of life. He calls them to observe His own 
example and to follow His footsteps. 

There is the need, a deeply spiritual one, to exalt 
the cross in our own daily life, to give it honorable place 
in our affections, to cherish the possibilities it offers of 
loyalty to a Crucified Leader. These days of war with 
their hardships and disappointments, their troubles and 
anxieties, present the occasions to both individuals and 
nations to stamp the seal of genuine discipleship of 
Christ on daily living. Those who are spiritually alert 
will seize the opportunity to grow in grace and to per 
fect within themselves the image of Christ Crucified. 


The Exaltation of 
The Mest 
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By 
H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


Left: 


Modern machine guns are expertly 
operated by Indian soldiers. Below: The army 
of India is drawn mainly from the Sikh and the 
Moslem minorities. These men, quaint in dress, 
make brave soldiers greatly needed by England 


sate a) 
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India—Vital to Victory 


Tovay the fate of India concerns 
every American. Its loss would be 
disastrous, for it would mean that 
Germany and Japan could join 
forces. That alone would immensely 
prolong the war. It would also throw 
open the whole continent of Africa 
0 Axis penetration, so that the 
ihreat to America from Dakar would 
become very real and close. On the 
ther hand, so long as the United 
Nations hold India they have a 
pringboard of the utmost value for 
4Far Eastern offensive. 

Basically India means so much to 
ls because of her geographical posi- 
ton. A German break-through in 
Igypt and the Caucasus might bring 
the enemy to the northwest. frontier 
India surprisingly quickly. Japan 
S poised to strike from Burma as 
“on as the monsoon clears in No- 


vember. As a preliminary she may 
attempt to seize Ceylon, for at the 
moment she has naval command of 
the Bay of Bengal. Knowing what 
is at stake, it is quite certain that 
the United Nations will do their ut- 
most to defend India, and this they 
will be obliged to do with or with- 
out the co-operation of the Indian 
leaders. 

India’s defense is vital to the con- 
tinued resistance of our Chinese and 
Russian allies. Both of them are 
largely dependent on American sup- 
plies which have to be delivered 
across thousands of miles of ocean. 
Now that the Burma Road is gone, 
China would be entirely cut off from 
Allied aid were it not possible to 
ferry arms to her from bases in north- 
eastern India. Already there are signs 
that the arrival in Chungking of 
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many of the aircraft promised by 
President Roosevelt has borne fruit 
in strengthening China’s power to 
strike back at her foe. In Russia's 
case the supply route that begins at 
Basra and runs across Persia could 
no longer function were the Indian 
bulwark to be destroyed. 

Fortunately, the Indian Army can 
be largely armed and equipped from 
local resources. In the case of many 
types of war material she has long 
been producing in excess of her own 
requirements. This has enabled her 
to assist in the task of supplying 
China and the Allied forces on the 
Middle Eastern front. In so doing 
she has done much to relieve the 
strain on Allied factories and ship- 
ping. 

The development of India as a 
great supply center for the Middle 
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and Far East was made possible by 
her great wealth in raw materials. 
India has rich deposits of coal and 
the greatest resources of high-grade 
iron ore in the world. In manganese, 
that valuable adjunct of the iron and 
steel industry, India is responsible 
for a third of the world’s output. She 
is also rich in mica, bauxite, and 
chromite. The actual amount ex- 
tracted in normal times, due to dis- 





ones built, the Government helping 
the Indian owners with capital in a 
large number of cases. They were 
entrusted with such work as the 
making of shells and fuses. By the 
middle of 1941 India had _ sent 
abroad for use on various fronts no 
less than 600,000 filled shells, and 
innumerable other articles of war 
material. 

While the smaller factories are 
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The strategic land of India, showing neutral and enemy coun- 
tries and the possible avenues of attack by the Axis forces 


tance from world markets, gives no 
indication of India’s potential out- 
put in all these valuable minerals. 
Che output now is being continually 
stepped up, however, to meet the 
demands of the new war industries. 
The Indian people will reap the 
benefit of this when, with the return 
to peace, the many new factories and 
skilled workers turn to making every- 
day articles that previously had to 
be imported. 

India produces only sufficient oil 
for her normal consumption. This 
is a weak spot. It is especially so as 
her oil wells at Rawalpindi and in 
Assam are in both cases situated dan- 
gerously near vulnerable points of 
her land frontiers. 

Since India lacked an automobile 
industry, one of the first steps taken 
to put the country on a war footing 
was the conversion of railroad work- 
shops to ordnance factories through- 
out the country. Many private fac- 
tories were also converted and new 


scattered throughout the country, the 
heavy steel industry is centered in 
Bengal. Here is the headquarters of 
the famous Parsee firm of Tatas. 
This company is responsible for the 
greater part of India’s total annual 
production of pig iron, which was 


‘1,838,000 tons at the beginning of 


the war. Their new blast furnace, 
with a daily production of 1700 tons, 
is one of the largest in the world. 
The needs of the war factories have 
also called for vast quantities of ma- 
chine tools and Tatas alone are mak- 
ing 50,000 a month. 

The huge textile mill industry 
both in Bombay and Calcutta is also 
making a big contribution to the war 
effort. It is meeting an enormous de- 
mand for sandbags, tents, khaki, and 
blankets. Leather and medical sup- 
plies, also produced in Indian-owned 
factories, are among the country’s 
other valuable war products. 

For tank chassis and airplanes In- 
dia is still dependent on imports 
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from America. As a well-known Bp), 
ish General said to me at Ney 
Delhi last year, “We have the ma 
power; if America gets us the plang 
we can smash the Japs in no time’ 
Since then the timely British 

tion of Madagascar has safeguarde 
the main Allied supply route to jp 
dia around the Cape of Good 
and it is to be hoped that the time 
is now near when the Gener), 
words may come true. 







































Certainly there is no shortage (§ In 
man power in India. It is primarih§ of 4 
because in India, unlike China, me Wav 
and arms can be brought together § use « 
with comparative ease that the grea emer 
subcontinent is such an asset to th him 
United Nations. The failure of th part 
Cripps mission was regrettable inf the. 
that it failed to secure the backin§ fron 
of the whole vast population of 38, dan; 
000,000 for the Allied war effort, | 33 
return to civil disobedience on th mou 
part of the masses would slow dow alw: 
work in the factories. It would hf atta 
most felt in the case of actual ing exc 
vasion when a united front would for 
be most desirable. But I doubt if if tert 
would seriously disturb the Army, § face 

The Indian Army has a splendii§ 484 
tradition of its own and is main trib 
drawn from the 77,000,000 Moslem§ a’ 
and the 5,000,000 Sikh minority, ng, 84" 
dia’s greatest warriors, most of whong @" 
come from the Punjab or elsewherg 3Y 
in the northwest. When I worked ing P& 





the Intelligence Branch at Amy 
Headquarters, New Delhi, the grea 
pressure under which officers respon 
sible for recruiting were working did 
not escape my notice. The exhibition 
train that we sent touring through 
out India for seven months was mot 
than equal to any counter-propt 
ganda of whatever origin. The 
portunity to see and handle the lates 
types of weapons and mechaniael 
equipment proved an irresistible a 
traction to the sturdy peasants. Thal 
was before Pearl Harbor. Now, with 
the war close to India’s shores, iti 
said that all previous records for} 
cruiting have been broken. If eq ar 
ment has been able to keep pace 
this rate of expansion, India sho 
be able to put something like a m 
lion and a half men in the field whet 
the testing time comes. 

India is well able to feed its ow 
armies and to help in supplying a 
troops of Allied nations fighting i 
the Middle East as well. The loss 0 
Burma imposed the necessity of f 
tioning rice in parts of India, bul 
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there are many other kinds of grain 
that can make good this deficiency. 
Unlike so many parts of the East, 
foreign residents in India were never 
so dependent on imported foodstuffs, 
gich as cold storage meats and fruits 
brought from California and Aus- 
tralia. It was always possible to live 
well from the produce of the native 
markets. Those conditions still pre- 
yail, and there is plenty of meat, 
dairy produce, and sugar. 

India’s splendid railroad network 
of 42,000 miles will give General 
Wavell every chance to make the best 
use of his available man power in an 
emergency. The system will enable 
him to move troops quickly to any 
part of eastern India threatened by 
the Japanese; or even to fight a two- 
front war. In this way he is in little 
danger of being taken by surprise. 

The Himalayas and other great 
mountain ranges of the north have 
always made it difficult for a foe to 
attack India across her land frontiers, 
except from the northwest. Even here 
for the most part the nature of the 
terrain, with its precipitous rock 
faces, affords the best natural defense 
against a mechanized army. The 
tribesmen beyond the Afghan border 
have been deluged with Axis propa- 
ganda and might well do what they 
can to prepare the way for Hitler. 
But the Indian soldiers are very ex- 
perienced in frontier fighting. ‘They 


often hold maneuvers in this region 
and so would not be on unfamiliar 
ground as they were in Malaya. 

Opportunities for an enemy to 
break through from the northwest 
would be strictly limited. The Khy- 
ber Pass is really the only effective 
gateway to India from this direction. 
Routes through Baluchistan only 
give access to the great Sind desert, 
which would be a very useful barrier 
against a further advance into West- 
ern India. 

The danger to India is greater 
from the east. The Japanese are 
known to be massing troops and sup- 
plies in Burma with the object of 
attacking in November. They will 
then try to infiltrate into Assam and 
Bengal by means of the many little- 
known jungle paths across the Chin 
Hills and up the Arakan coastal 
strip. Once more they will employ 
all the tricks of jungle warfare in 
which they specialize; though it is 
to be hoped that by this time the 
Allied forces will have taken the 
measure of them. 

Bengal would be the main Japa- 
nese objective. By ill fortune this 
rich province, the heart of Indian 
culture and industry, is terribly ex- 
posed to infiltration tactics. Its great 
port of Calcutta, the second largest 
city of the British Empire, might 
suffer severely from enemy bombing. 
It is of course to upset the Japanese 


Physical upbuilding is part of army training the world over. Here 
recruits for the Indian Army go through their physical exercises 
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preparations that the Allies so fre- 
quently bomb Rangoon and the 
enemy concentrations on the Chind- 
win River. 

The Japanese would probably sup- 
port their land offensive by limited 
naval operations designed to protect 
the landing from transports of troops 
and tanks just. south of Calcutta. 
These would then advance on Cal- 
cutta as one arm of a pincers, the 
other arm being formed by troops 
infiltrating from Burma and moving 
down the Assam valley. The loss of 
Bengal would deprive the Indian 
Army of its chief munition centers 
and would make it almost as de- 
pendent on overseas help as is China. 
The enemy would then be in a posi- 
tion to push on toward Delhi, and 
in dry weather the plains would be 
perfect terrain for a mechanized 
army. Fortunately, Bengal is served 
by several main railroads from the 
northwest, which would enable Gen- 
eral Wavell to rush reinforcements 
to the Bengal front. 

A general sea-borne attack upon 
India is unlikely. Despite the great 
length of India’s coastline, and Gen- 
eral Wavell’s statement that he has 
no intention of erecting fixed de- 
fenses all along it, the fact is that 
scattered landings along the coast 
would not lead to any decisive re- 
sults. The only vital military objec- 
tives in the Peninsula, the ports of 
Madras and Bombay, could as well 
be dealt with by naval or air bom- 
bardment as by actual invasion. 
Then the Peninsula is cut off from 
the plains and their great manufac- 
turing cities to the north by the 
Vindhyas and other ranges of hills. 
It consists mainly of the high plateau 
of the Deccan which is difficult of 
access from the coastal strips. 

Even if the Japanese did reach the 
Deccan they would there meet the 
troops of Hyderabad and Mysore, 
two of the most powerful of the na- 
tive states, which have no desire what- 
ever to bow to the New Order. Again 
Japan is not likely to wish to risk 
her heavy naval units and limited 
number of transports for an indefi- 
nite period in the Bay of Bengal. 
The strenuous way in which she is 
building up her overland route 
through the occupied territories of 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma 
also points to the conclusion that 
Japan will concentrate on a land 
attack on Bengal. Her naval attacks 
on the Indian coast will be mostly 





casional feints of no great import. 
However, the Peninsula, jutting so 
into the Indian Ocean as it does, 
hould be a very useful base from 
hich the Allied bombers can scour 
Indian Ocean in search of Japa- 
naval raiders. And Ceylon, like 
ta, may yet prove to be an un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier. 

[t is as a springboard for attack 
that India will ultimately be of the 

eatest aid to the United Nations’ 
The value of her great man 
will then make itself felt to 
he full, provided that it has over- 
whelming aerial support. The time 
ittack cannot be long delayed 

November if the Japanese are 
to be forestalled in launching their 
wn projected offensive. It is this 
deadline that rules out the feasibility 
f attacking Japan proper, by way 

\laska and Eastern Siberia. The 
state of communications in these ter- 
ies is such that it will not be 
before June 1943 that such an attack 

ould be possible. In the meantime 
there are likely to be prior demands 
for American man power and ship- 
ping on other fronts, either in Eu- 
the Middle East. 

[t is indeed only if we so design 
our offensive as to cut off Japan’s 
newly won sources of raw material 
ind thus stall her war machine, that 
make the best use of our 
\siatic allies, backed by American 
:viation. Then we shall be able to 
prevent Japan from joining her Axis 
partner, and at the same time inter- 
upt the efforts she is feverishly mak- 
ing to restore the oil wells and de- 
molished refineries in the Dutch East 
Her success in these efforts 
vould enormously increase her abil- 

to repulse any future attacks the 

lies might make either on the In- 
or on Japan proper. 

The coming Allied general offen- 

in the Far East would ideally 
conceived as three carefully co- 
dinated drives against Southeast- 
\sia from our great bases of 
India, Australia, and China. The 
ippointment of General Douglas 
\lacArthur to the Australian com- 
und seems to guarantee that the 
nd-continent’s role will not be 
limited to self-defense. When the 
ime is ripe he may be expected to 
strike northward in fulfillment of 
his noble promise one day to return 
to the Philippines. At the same time 
China, though so hard pressed while 
is at present she has to-shoulder the 
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main brunt of Japanese aggression, 
would be able to summon up her 
force to strike southward once Ja- 
pan’s energies were divided on many 
fronts. Simultaneously again, an In- 
dian Expeditionary Force, supported 
by American air power, would attack 
resolutely across the Bay of Bengal. 

The objective of the Indian Force 
would be to establish itself on the 
South Thailand portion of the Malay 
Peninsula with a view to repeating 
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engines, she has a considerable shj 
building industry. In addition to th 
Government yards at Vizaga 

there are slipways in every river an 
port which have been working at ful) 
pressure for the last few years in th 
construction of landing craft, min 
sweepers, and naval escort vesgek 
With a fleet of such craft, in the aly 
weather following the monsoon, ther 
should be no difficulty in ferrying, 
large expedition across the Bay ¢ 




































































































the successful Japanese maneuver of 
fighting their way southward to 
Singapore. An early attempt to re- 
conquer Burma would be unwise. 
As I know from experience, the diffh- 
_culty of the Burmese border terrain, 
not to mention the hostility of the 
Burmans, would make it more ad- 
visable to stand on the defensive in 
Assam against a possible Japanese 
overland thrust. At the same time 
our Bengal-based bombers would 
eliminate the threat of the Japanese 
Burma-based aircraft. Then, their 
flank protected against this threat, the 
great Indian Expeditionary Force 
would by-pass Burma and gain first 
the Andaman Islands, with their 
valuable harbors, and then the 
Malay Peninsula under cover of a 
powerful aerial umbrella. 

The movement of a large Indian 
Army across the Bay of Bengal would 
not involve a shipping problem com- 
parable with the transportation of 
an A.E.F. to Australia or Europe. 
Although India has to import marine 


600,000 filled shells were sent to the United Nations by the 
factories of India by the middle of 1941 — with more to come 






Bengal and in keeping it supplied 

In the fierce fighting that would 
ensue, one may be sure that the Jape 
nese would put forth every effort t 
save their ill-gotten empire. But ow 
bombers would see to it that th 
enemy communications were cut # 
that reinforcements and _ supplie 
could not be brought from Japa 




























After wedges had been driven ini jy; 
the occupied lands by the Americ Jape 
and British air-borne troops and spf jm, 
cialists, the Indian forces would b outy 
invaluable on account of their num pf. 
bers to complete the mopping up OF agai 
the thinly spread Japanese armies ¢ Jap: 
occupation. Ger 

It is plain, therefore, that whetheg 4o.. 
by resisting invasion or by helping »,. 
the Allies to stage a Far Eastem§ 4), 
offensive, the fate of India is im A 
mately bound up with that of Uy, 
United Nations as a whole. Eas 
when the victory crowns her soldieo§ 5, 
efforts, together with heroic Chit 4), 
she will have earned the right “ipa. 





leadership in postwar Asia. 





Witt great rapidity, 
infinite cunning, and 
surpassing greed Japan 
js now reinforcing her 
position in the Philip- 
pines, in Indo-China, in 
Siam, in Malaya, and in 
the Netherlands East In- 
dies. Already she is be- 
ginning to gather in 
profit from the vast areas 
she has conquered since 
lst December, and if 
she is left in undisturbed 
ion of those rich 
lands for another year 
the war will be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, and the 
cost of blasting her out 
of the rich zones will 
mount to incredible 
heights in lives and 
ieasure. 
‘There is much argu- 


ent in the United 
, these days, and 
considerable propa- 


, some of it of du- 
origin, urging that 

‘of our growing might 
bedevoted to “humbling 
Hitler first,” or “all-out 

to Russia.” The the- 

y is proffered, and sup- 
ported by many a fallacy, 
that once Germany has 
been defeated, Japan will have to 
fold up her tents and go home. But 
those who support this thesis seem 
never to have considered the strong 
probability that Japan did not attack 
the democracies last December in 
compliance with pleas or orders from 
% Berlin, but that she acted with cal- 
culated craft and entirely in her own 
self-interest. 

It is more than probable that 
Japan’s simultaneous attack upon 
American, British, and Netherlands 
outposts in the Far Pacific was a move 
taken in the nature of insurance 
wainst a possible German defeat. 
Japan doubtless does not expect 
Germany to be beaten, but neither 
does the man who takes out fire in- 
urance expect his home to burn 
down. 

As late as December sixth of last 
Byear, Japan’s strategic position in 
Fast Asia was vulnerable and dan- 


~ Bgerous, and her reserves of fuel oil 


and gasoline were perilously low. On 
that date her farthest advance south- 
ward was French Indo-China, and 


Will the defeat of Germany make the con- 
quest of Japan easier? An authority on 
the Far East answers this grave question 


Wide World photo 


The fighting soldier of Japan is determined to 


defend at all costs the fruit of his conquests 


bive 


Japan 


No 
Rest 


By HALLETT ABEND 


she was encircled by po- 
tential enemies. We held 
the Philippines to the 
east of Indo-China; the 
Dutch held the Indies to 
the south; Britain was 
entrenched in Singapore, 
Malaya, and Burma to 
the south and west; and 
China, to the northwest, 
was gaining strength. 
Japan’s total reserves of 
oil and gasoline did not 
exceed 60,000,000 _ bar- 
rels, upon which she was 
making inroads of 35,- 
000,000 barrels a year. 
Her own production was 
less than 5,000,000 bar- 
rels a year. 

Thus precariously 
placed, Japan was forced 
by her own peril to strike 
southward with all the 
strength she could mus- 
ter. She could not risk re- 
maining inactive where 
she was, for had Hitler 
met defeat while that 
strategic situation con- 
tinued unchanged in the 
Far Pacific, Japan would 
have been hopelessly 
placed. Therefore she 
struck southward—hard. 
She succeeded rapidly 
and completely, and to- 
day is so strongly situated in and 
adjacent to southeast Asia, that she 
need not be too greatly concerned 
over Germany’s ultimate fate. If she 
is left in undisturbed possession of 
her newly conquered territories for 
twelve to eighteen months more her 
power may well double. 

Just as Germany is reorganizing the 
industrial and economic life of much 
of Europe so that almost all of that 
continent is working for the Third 
Reich, so is Japan reorganizing 
the occupied provinces of China, and 
all the lands and archipelagos south- 
ward to work for the enhancement, 
wealth, and power of the Empire. 
Those newly conquered areas have 
a combined native population of 
more than 270,000,000; and to this 
stupendous total must be added the 
70,000,000 inhabitants of Japan 
proper, the 35,000,000 people of 
Manchuria, the 24,000,000 Koreans, 
the peoples of Formosa, and other 
less important areas. Collectively 
Japan today actually rules more than 
400,000,000 human beings, which is 
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one-fifth of the population of the 
lobe! 

At present Japanese soldiers are 
poised on the frontiers of India, a 
country whose population is greater 
than that of all the territory recently 
conquered by the Nipponese. If In- 
dia were to fall to the soldiers of the 
Mikado, the Japanese would rule an 
whose extent, population, 
resources would stagger the 
imagination. 

This calculation includes the peo- 


o 
5 


empire 
and 


ples of Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
occupied China, Philippines, French 
Indo-China, Netherlands East Indies, 


Siam, Burma, Malaya, and Formosa, 
and the mandated Pacific islands. 
\nd Japan is doing more than im- 
pose a harsh military rule upon those 
peoples. She is working them hard. 
She is not content merely with the 
military occupation of key cities, rail- 
ways, harbors, and airdromes. From 
occupied China she is obtaining vast 
quantities of coal and iron and vari- 


ous foods. From Indo-China and 
Siam she obtains more rice than she 
needs for her armies abroad and to 


make up the lag in home production 
due to the draining of peasants into 
her military services and armament 
factories. 


r PENANG the British did not de- 
stroy the tin smelter. That 
great plant now works day and night, 
and the mines of Malaya and the 
East Indies produce ample ore. There 
was no time for the defeated armies 
and peoples to hack down even a 
third of the rubber trees on the plan- 
tations of Malaya and Java and 
Sumatra. Japan today actually has 
more rubber than she knows what to 
do with. In the Philippines she is 
reopening the gold and iron and 
chromite mines. Her transport ships 
do not return homeward empty from 
the Philippines and Java—they carry 
profitable cargoes of sugar, for one 
thing, and abundant supplies of 
quinine which help her armies fight 
off malaria. Recent conquests have 
gone far toward strengthening the 
weak points in Japan’s economic 
structure and the passage of time 
will accelerate that process. 

\ short news dispatch published 
in this country a few months ago 
gave a hint of what is going on. It 
told of the torpedoing -and sinking 
of one of the largest Japanese pas- 
senger ships in the South China Sea, 
and detailed that the 540 survivors 


were made up of financial, indus- 
trial, and economic leaders, of chem- 
ical experts and engineers who were 
south bound when their vessel was 
destroyed. 

All over the conquered lands the 
great banks and shipping and insur- 
ance companies are opening large 
branches. Huge properties of all 
kinds are being bought up for next 
to nothing. In some cases real money 
is used, but in general these acquisi- 
tions are plain thefts, for the so-called 
money used is the totally unsecured 
Japanese military yen. This currency 
has no specie, security, nor legal 
backing of any kind. It comes from 
the Army’s printing presses, and is 
forced upon the peoples of the oc- 
cupied lands at point of bayonet. 
Already Japan utterly dominates the 
finance, trade, agriculture, industry, 
and politics over rich lands so popu- 
lous that their combined inhabitants 
number nearly three and a half times 
the population of the United States. 

Before the end of this year the oil 
fields of Borneo, Sumatra, and Burma 
will be pouring out wealth and essen- 
tial fuels for the benefit of the Jap- 
anese. To be sure the Dutch and 
British destroyed their wells and pipe 
lines and refineries, but Japan has 
long known that they intended this 
destruction. Before she attacked Pearl 
Harbor her warehouses and docks 
were well crammed with drilling rigs, 
pipe, and refinery machinery. And 


‘she has been building tankers at a 


prodigious rate for the last four years. 

The sordid drama of greed and 
legalized pillage enacted in the occu- 
pied portions of China from 1937 to 
1941 is being re-enacted today in the 
Philippines, the East Indies, Malaya, 
Indo-China, and Burma. Japan or- 
ganized a bank without any paid-in 


capital in Peking soon after the oc- - 


cupation, and then formed the North 
China Development Company with 
a nominal capital of 300,000,000 yen. 
In Shanghai she organized the Cen- 
tral China Development Company 
with 100,000,000 yen capital, and or- 
dered Wang Ching-wei to organize a 
“Central Bank” at Nanking. The 
North China and Nanking banks 
then issued valueless paper money, 
and the Chinese were forced to ac- 
cept it in exchange for sound cur- 
rency. The Development companies 
“bought” railways and power plants 
and docks and factories, giving this 
worthless currency or the equally 
worthless military money in payment. 
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Identical tactics are used in the land, 
conquered since last December, 

Over all this immense area fag. 
tories which are not producing good; 
essential to Japan’s war effort or Ja 
pan’s home needs are being forced to 
close down by the simple expedien 
of cutting them off from the purchase 
of raw materials. In some Cases essep. 
tial machinery is simply being con. 
fiscated and removed to Japan, 

In all the conquered lands the raj). 
ways, river and coastal shipping, air 
lines, and such ocean shipping as ex. 
ists are now controlled and operated 
by Japanese—first, for the conveni- 
ence of the Japanese Army and Naw, 
and second, for the profit of Japanese 
holding companies. 










































































































o ONE of the occupied countries 
N is permitted to trade freely 
with any others. All trade must go 
through Japanese clearing houses, 
and each transaction must have the 
approval of the military before it can 
be concluded. The military, in turn, 
charge outrageously large fees for 
“inspection services,” but these fees 
do not enrich the treasury of the 
Japanese Empire. By common con 
sent they enrich the Japanese mili- 
tary. There is no quarreling over the 
division of the spoils, for recognized 
“cuts” are automatically assigned to 
all concerned, from major generals 















































































































































































































































down to corporals. the: 

The folly of treating the struggle § att 
in the Far East as a side show, and § you 
of “sending all we have to Europe § of | 
and to Russia,” should be apparent. § tive 
If Japan is permitted to continue § you 
unmolested the organization and § to 
looting of the lands she occupies, if § cir 
she succeeds entirely in transforming § Pir 
their industries to the support of her § a ( 
war machine, her strength will in § all, 
crease prodigiously. str 

Japan must be given no rest, and § to 
be permitted no sense of security, in § bu 
the regions she has overrun. Surprise § Ch 
attacks by naval task forces, surprise 
raids, and bombings by air squadé § en 
rons, continual threats of invasion §— no 
and counterattack—all of these meth § pr: 
ods must be resorted to in order to § ad 
prevent the Japanese from further § W 
tightening their hold upon the com § set 
quered lands, and from profiting by & be 
their occupation. Japan must be con § od 
tinually harassed and attacked and § va 
distracted, until the day finally comes § by 
when the United Nations have mus § th 
tered sufficient strength for a smash § su 





ing counteroffensive. 
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By MARY PERKINS 


oy PPOSE you were driving through 
these United States and, arriving 
at twilight in some very small town, 
you saw a crowd gathered in front 
of the general store, listening atten- 
tively to a Catholic priest. Wouldn't 
you be surprised? You might expect 
to find the barker for a traveling 
circus, or a medicine man selling 
Pink Pills for Pale People, but not 
a Catholic priest, Roman collar and 
all, on a platform out in the open 
street, talking through a microphone 
toa crowd of American farmers and 
businessmen about the Marks of the 
Church. 

For, if you are a conventional East- 
erner like myself, you have a vague 
notion that street preaching by 
priests must be dangerous and in- 
advisable, or at least out of date. 
Who could imagine a Catholic priest 
setting up a stand on our crowded 
beach here to tell these thousand- 
odd bathers about prayer? The Sal- 
vation Army does it now and then, 
but... Or what would the neighbors 
think if a large white trailer chapel 
suddenly appeared under the elms 
in our sedate small town and a mis- 


Good advertising is one of the necessary means to 
arouse curiosity and interest in a Motor Mission 


sion band, emerging from it like 
Greeks from the Trojan Horse, 
began talking to all and sundry 
about Purgatory? I could imagine 
priests preaching out in the open to 
the Chinese, or the Africans, or the 
Alaskan Eskimos, but not to the 
neighbors—not to my fellow Amer- 
icans. 

But why not? In fact, it is being 
done. Priests are going out in some 
twenty dioceses all over the country 
to tell Americans about God and His 
Church. And some of them are using 
all the resources of modern machin- 
ery to help them. For Our Lord 
commanded that His Gospel be 
preached to everybody, and how else 
is it to reach most of the people in 
the U.S.A. unless it is preached, and 
unless the preachers use all the avail- 
able ways and means to cover the 
great open spaces of our country? 

In the diocese of St. Louis, for 
instance, Motor Mission bands have 
been going out since 1935. At the 
beginning of each season, the sum- 
mer’s work is laid out in consulta- 
tion with a road map and a Catholic 
Directory—to find the. towns with 
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the smallest listed Catholic popula- 
tion, farthest away from a priest, and 
to cover as many as possible listeners 
without wasting time or gasoline. 

The personnel consists of both 
priests and subdeacons, for the sub- 
deacon’s special job is to preach the 
Word ‘of God. The Vincentian 
Fathers are in charge of the work, 
with the co-operation of the diocesan 
clergy. In 1939, for instance, five 
bands went out, consisting of three 
diocesan priests, five Vincentian 
priests, and six subdeacons. Between 
them they covered thirty-eight towns 
in the course of the summer, which 
means very little lingering on the 
way to admire the beauties of the. 
Missouri scenery. 

Each band has its automobile, 
equipped with a public-address sys- 
tem—amplifier, with phonograph at- 
tachment, microphone, loud-speaker 
—and a portable pulpit. There is 
also the trailer-chapel, and of course 
everyone hopes that in time, each 
band will have a trailer chapel of its 
own. 

Before a Mission is given in any 
town, ‘two of the band have visited 
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it a week or so ahead, and made 
all the arrangements. They have to 
get the Mayor’s permission to speak. 
They have to find a place to park 
ihe trailer, and perhaps obtain a 
further permission to use somebody's 
parking lot, or store frontage, or the 
town baseball park in which to 
speak. If the Mayor owns a store, 
and is especially friendly, he may let 
them use the electric current in his 
building to run the public-address 
system and floodlights, or arrange- 
ments have to be made with the local 
light company for connections and 
a meter. And then there is the ad- 
vance publicity work—posters and 
handbills put up in the Post Office 
and in shopwindows—wherever any- 
body will have one, advertisements 
inserted in the local newspaper, or 
even a feature story if it will run one, 
and any other means which the town 
affords for spreading news. Why not 
the Good News as thor- 
oughly as any other kind? 

These arrangements having been 
made and confirmed by a second visit 
if possible, the whole band arrives 
on the appointed night and sets up 
shop. Large signs are put up by the 
trailer or car—Open-Air Lectures ON 
fue CATHOLIC CHURCH. COME AND 
Hear A CATHOLIC Prirst EXPLAIN 
rue CatTHouic RELIGION. EVERY 
Nicht Tuis Week. The Question 
Box, labeled in large black letters, 
WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
rHE CATHOLIC CHURCH? is put out 
where anybody can get at it without 
having to go too near the trailer it- 
self. The electric current is connected 
with lights and microphones, and 
everything is ready for the first meet- 
ing at 8.00 P.M. 

The meeting begins with a good 
loud hymn, played on the victrola, 
or with two or three hymns, if the 
crowd isn’t gathering very quickly. 
Once the Mission found itself in com- 
petition with a broadcasted World 
Championship prizefight. The re- 
sourceful Fathers turned on their 
radio and broadcasted the fight too. 
They got their crowd, and it stayed 
to listen when the fight was finished. 

\fter the hymns, the first and 
shorter talk of the evening is given 
on “Who We Are” and “The Trade 
Marks of the Church,” followed by 
a longer talk by a different speaker 
on, say, Purgatory. After the talks, 
any questions that have been put in 
the Question Box are answered, and 
the meeting is over. The same pro- 
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gram is followed on all six nights of 
the Mission, covering the subjects on 
which the audience is most apt to 
have misinformation—the Bible, Con- 
fession, the Pope, Nuns, Images and 
Relics, the Sacraments. The band 
with the trailer chapel celebrates 
Mass in the open at least once dur- 
ing the course of each mission, while 
one of the assistants reads everything 
in English over the loud-speaker, step 
by step with the celebrant and server, 
so that anybody who comes near can 
understand every single word. The 
missionaries’ diaries report that this 
“feature” is especially appreciated 
and commented on frequently. (Sup- 
posing the same thing were done five 
or six times a year in all our churches, 
what a difference it would make in 
both Cathelics’ and non-Catholics’ 
appreciation of the Mass!) After the 
six-day mission is completed with a 
final bout of question-answering on 
the last evening, the band moves 
on to the next town, where the pre- 
cursors have already made all the 
arrangements. 

So it goes all summer long. Each 
town has its special problems, and its 
special reactions. A report on a typi- 
cal town with a population of 522 
says that the nightly attendance was 
about 275. The attitude of the Mayor 
and the city officials and citizens is 
described as “passive hospitality be- 
fore arrival” and “enthusiastic co- 
operation by the end of the week.” 
And the crowd was “curious and 
attentive.” Who could ask for any- 
thing more from a prospective au- 
dience? 


or these Motor Missionaries have 
found that people in their section 

of the country are anxious to hear 
about religion in general, and are 
curious about the Catholic Church 
in particular, even though they know 
nothing about the Church except the 
well-worn lies once spread by the 
A.P.A. and now revived by Jehovah's 
witnesses. The Motor Missions have 
never had any real trouble, in the 
sense of open persecution, though of 
course an occasional crank turns up 
once in a while to make things lively. 
What about results? Among the 
immediate and ascertainable ones are 
the almost invariable invitations to 
come back and give another Mission; 
the return of fallen-away Catholics 
to the Church, which includes settle- 
ment of their marriage cases and the 
baptism of their children, actual con- 


THE f SiGy 
versions, and innumerable reques 
for more information. And no 
can measure those results which giye 
no outward sign—prejudices dropped, 
entrances opened for God’s 
and curiosity increased about the 
Church. 

But the Motor Missioners were no 
satisfied with these results alone 
They wanted some way of following 
up the good accomplished. There are 
not enough of them to cover ever 
town every summer, or even ey 
third or fourth summer. What abou 
all the people whose curiosity was 
stirred, who wanted more informa 
tion about the true Church? 
couldn't simply drive off and leave 
these people with no means of gg 
ting closer to the full truth of th 
Faith. % 

So the Free Correspondence Cour 
were invented. Application cards a 
passed out the last few nights of 
Mission, and anyone who is curi 
enough to buy a penny stamp a 
mail his card can get a whole ¢ 
of instruction, complete with 
and personal attention to his 
sonal questions and lack of under 
standing. You have probably heard 
of these Correspondence Courses 
carried on by the seminarians at 
Kenrick, and at Perryville, the Vin 
centian Seminary, and in_ several 
other places, for they are used by 
people all over the country in add: 
tion to those students attracted 
through the Motor Missions. When 
a student has completed his cours 
and passed all eight tests, he is given 
a certificate which he can show toa 
priest if he wants to be baptized. 

For the curious non-Catholic these 
free Correspondence Courses answer 
the question—“Where do we go from 
a Motor Mission?” But what about 
those Catholics who happen to be 
living in these parishless regions 
Well, the Correspondence Courses 
are for them too (though Catholic 
are asked to help pay the cost of 
postage, if they can, when they er 
roll) and there is a more advanced 
course on the mass. Isolated Catholic 
parents find these both useful in i 
structing their children, and them 
selves as well. 

But the Missioners were not satis 
fied until they had started a series 
of Rural Missions at the already 
existing Catholic churches in theif 
territory. The pastors of these poor 
country churches could not ‘possibly 
afford to maintain regular missions, 
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but a mission provides a focus and 
simulus for the Catholics in the 
vicinity, and gives interested non- 
Catholics a further chance to see the 
Church in action. So when the sum- 
mer’s Motor Mission work is over, 
these tireless missionaries start out 
again to give free rural missions dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 
Motor Missions, Free Correspond- 
ence Courses, Rural Missions—so the 
r of Missouri have the Gospel 
preached to them. And it is especially 
appropriate for the Vincentian Fath- 
es to be carrying on this particular 


using these three interlocking means 
of Motor Missions, Correspondence 
Courses, and Rural Missions to cover 
their territory quickly and com- 
pletely. And he must be praying in 
heaven for their good success. 

Not only St. Vincent de Paul, but 
all the great missionary saints of the 
Church must be interceding for the 
growth and spread of Motor Missions 
all over our country. For unless such 
means as these are used to the full 
by eager apostles, what chance have 
millions and millions of our fellow 
countrymen ever to hear about the 
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carry his voice further with news 
of Christ and Him Crucified. And if 
automobiles had existed in his time, 
can you imagine his not using them— 
or airplanes, for that matter. And so 
with all the great missionaries of the 
Church—they preached by word of 
mouth (as well as example) and they 
used all the conveyances and con- 
veniences of their time which would 
enable them to carry out their work. 

Then why are we conventional 
people so surprised at the sight of 
modern missionaries using the same 
means to reach the multitudes of our 





The Trailer Mission Chapel enables the missionary to bring the Church into 


work in this particular way. For their 
Founder, St. Vincent de Paul, was 
above all a preacher to the poor, who 
founded his Congregation of the Mis- 
sion especially to evangelize the rural 
districts. His spiritual sons were not 
to go near big cities; they were to 
devote themselves to country people, 
to preach and teach and administer 
the Sacraments to those whom no- 
body else could reach, which is just 
exactly what the Motor Missions are 
doing today. And St. Vincent was 
one of the greatest letter writers of 
all time, as witness the many volumes 
of his published and extant letters. 
He used the mail service of his day, 
such as it was, for all it was worth, 
and the idea of Religious Instruction 
by mail would have appealed to him 
immensely. Moreover, he was an or- 
ganizer par excellence; he never al- 
lowed any of the good works he had 
anything to do with to be haphazard 
or spasmodic or carried out in a slip- 
shod way. So he must appreciate the 
careful forethought and thorough 
planning of his missionary sons, in 


Church, let alone to join it? Books 
and magazines and pamphlets may 
reach a certain number, but what 
about the overwhelmingly greater 
number who never read anything, 
or who, if they do read, never see a 
Catholic publication? Our Lord 
Himself did not wait for people to 
come to Him—He went to them. He 
did not wait for His countrymen 
somehow to hear about the kingdom 
—He first sent His precursor, His 
advertiser, St. John the Baptist, and 
then He came Himself, preaching 
and teaching and healing. His 
Church ever since has carried on His 
work in His Own way—by word-of- 
mouth preaching from village to vil- 
lage and town to town. 

Think of St. Paul and his innu- 
merable journeys. He never waited 
for an invitation to speak in public; 
he went right ahead and talked, in a 
private house, or a synagogue (which 
was a discussion forum as well as a 
religious meetinghouse) or a market 
place or the street. How he would 
have liked a public-address system to 


churchless sections of the country 


own time and our own country? Our 
reaction is especially odd when you 
remember first that the Church has 
always used these means, and second 
that the sects have been using them 
here in this country for generations. 
Street-preaching, hymn-singing, re- 
vival meetings are a regular feature 
of our native life. The hinterlands 
are not embarrassed by them, though 
sophisticated city-dwellers might be. 

So let us pray for the conversion 
of our own country as frequently 
and as earnestly as we pray for the 
conversion of any other. We do not 
compliment ourselves very highly if 
we consider it quite possible to 
evangelize the Chinese, but despair 
of the conversion of America, nor do 
we give much credit to the power 
of the Holy Spirit. And let us pray 
for the continued growth and spread 
of Motor Missions, so that in time 
there will be no corner of our coun- 
try which has not heard the Good 
News of the Kingdom, which has not 
had a chance to learn the truth about 
the Truth. 
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His burly opponent found the opening and it was a beauty 


to come through in the big name fighters, the “would-bes” 
sland manner. This is the and the “exs” going through their 
how a pretty redhead, a_ paces. The kid’s I-like-people smile 
x-pug with a Wally Beery and the twinkle in his frank, blue 
1 a clapboard soft drink eyes gave his background away. Only 
ansformed an amiable, easy- Peoria, or Bluefield, or Cozy Corner, 
ngster into a national idol Nebraska, turned them out like that. 
with Dick Tracy and Buck New York’s twenty-year-olds usually 


have carefully developed, slightly 


tarted back in 1938 when _ cynical smiles and in their eyes the 

en the world over were still first touch of “so-what” begins to 
in planning careers and _ replace the twinkle of interest in life. 
the rocky road to fame in It was the unleashed joy on Jimmy 
fields of endeavor. A smil- Hickey’s face that first attracted Rix 
thatched boy, just hurdling 


made his first appearance in Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 
rk’s Acme Gym to watch the 
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Magner’s attention, but it was the 
kid’s agility and class in the ring that 
held it. Fight fans remember Rix 
as the best light heavy the game ever 
produced, the nemesis of every comer 
back in the lush early 1goo’s. Rix 
knew a fighting man when he saw 
one and the slim, muscular compact 
ness of the Hickey physique and the 
hard smoothness of that torpedo 
right impressed him. He watched 
and analyzed and studied the kid 
for nearly a week as Jimmy went 
through all the routines, rope, bag, 
and ring. The boy’s sincerity and 
determination plus a natural ability 
added up to a sure-fire guarantee of 
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BY JOHN WYNNE 


real success in the Rix Magner book. 

He made his decision the after- 
noon that Jimmy’s right beat a sharp 
tattoo on the impassive face of a 
stocky young Negro, who wasn’t able 
to get his own punches past the kid’s 
guard in retaliation. That was quite 
enough for Magner. Ex-pugs don’t 
usually make first-rate managers, but 
then Rix always considered himself 
asort of exceptional “ex.” Braddock, 
Sharkey, Mickey Walker, and most 
other former champs had failed as 
restaurateurs, but none could say 


’ that Rix Magner’s Diner on Eleventh 


Avenue hadn’t been a huge success. 
Nor could every fighter of the Wil- 
lard era boast of a $2,000 bank ac- 
count back in ’38. Clipping off the 
rough edges would make a _ top- 
notcher of this lad and with The 
Magner at the helm even the title 
was in the realm of possibility. It 
wouldn’t be as much fun on the side- 
lines, but Rix had been aching to 
get back into the game. The odor 
of fried onions had never completely 
replaced resin in the affections of 
his olfactory nerve, despite the nice 
margin of profit in an Eleventh Ave- 
nue hamburger. 

“That was quite a workout, young 
fella. Guess you’re worn out now.” 
“Not ¢xactly—but I wouldn’t want 
to try it again. At least ’til I get my 
wind back.” 

“Looks like’ your late opponent 
doesn’t want to try it again—ever,” 
said Rix surveying the dazed young 
Negro who was shaking his head 
like a determined spaniel with water 
in the left ear. Rix was impressed. 

“Where’d you learn to box like 
that, kid? Correspondence course or 
fighting the Injuns out West?” 

Jimmy was embarrassed and an- 
noyed by the thought that he was 


being singled out as the butt of a 
joke. Without answering, he turned 
to go but found himself spun com- 
pletely around by a firm hand, as a 
steely-cold voice snapped, “Put up 
your hands, Sonny, I’m going to 
show you how we did it in the old 
days.” 

Rix let him have two smarting 
taps on an unguarded chin and fol- 
lowed up with a neat right to the 
chest which sent Jimmy staggering 
back in an undignified heap on the 
floor. He just sat there and gaped 
at the aging man with the fierce ex- 
pression and the semi-John L. stance. 
Then he laughed, so loudly and con- 
tagiously that the encircling watchers 
joined in. Old Rix did look ridicu- 
lous standing there and what’s more, 
he knew it. 

“What’s the matter,” he roared. 
“Afraid to get your pretty face 
messed? Stand up and take some 
more, if you’re man enough.” 

The crowd decided to take a more 
active part in the proceedings, as on- 
lookers usually do. “C’mon, Grand- 
pa, you show him!” “Give him the 
works, Pop!” “Tear him to pieces, 
Old Timer!” 

Suddenly Jimmy’s laugh turned to 
ice on his lips. Something about this 
aging gladiator brought back the 
memory of another old _ timer, 
“Killer” Hickey they had called him, 
who had taught his youngsters the 
rudiments of boxing in a weather- 
beaten barn in Kansas. Somehow the 
sight of this old fellow making him- 
self ridiculous didn’t seem quite so 
funny then. He stood up and headed 
for the showers without a word. The 
others drifted off, leaving Rix alone 
with a reflective smile on his face 
and a campaign of action rapidly 
formulating in his shrewd mind. 
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Six months later the team of Mag- 
ner and Hickey was swinging along 
at a semi-successful pace. Jimmy no 
longer swabbed tables at the Auto- 
mat at night and haunted the gyms 
by day. As the protégé and special 
property of Rix Magner he made 
boxing a twenty-four hour job. This 
was what Pop Hickey had always 
wanted, and though Jimmy’s heart 
was never really in it, he was deter- 
mined to keep his promise and make 
that dream a reality. Luckily, he was 
one of those lads who come by their 
boxing ability almost instinctively. 

Possession of a highly effective 
defense, co-ordinating, plow-grown 
muscles, and feet as bewilderingly 
agile as Astaire’s, would seem like 
the perfect equipment, but Jimmy 
lacked one other vitally important 
requisite. He never really got mad, 
not to the degree of molar-grinding 
fury that spelled disaster for an op- 
ponent. He liked to box, but wasn’t 
too keen about fighting. Which 
wasn’t enough for one whose aim in 
life was to awaken some morning 
with a crown perched precariously 
on a bandaged head, scepter clutched 
in a throbbing right hand, and 
dozens of press clippings dancing be- 
fore your eyes. 

Rix pleaded, nagged, and bellowed 
for that all-important, but not forth- 
coming furious approach. Talking 
about it did little good, and if a 
fellow didn’t get hopping mad even 
after he had stopped a few head- 
rocking blows, it was beyond the ken 
of Magner’s comprehension. He did 
manage to polish up a few of Jim- 
my’s weak spots and booked him into 
several outlying clubs and church 
halls. The bouts were good experi- 
ence and the decisions he collected 
over a procession of green youngsters 
and wheezy old-timers did a lot for 
the Hickey morale. But even after 
six months on the circuit he was still 
a spotty fighter and if Rix hadn’t 
kept after him continually, one of 
the chunky lads from Brooklyn or 
Jersey might have sent him on an 
astronomical excursion some night. 
However, Rix and the luck of the 
Gael carried through. In six months 
Jimmy saw only blue skies and the 
long end of each purse. 

So it went for over a year. For 
the first three rounds, Jimmy wor- 
ried his opponents by being a lithe, 
springy, fast, and hard-hitting tiger 
boy, never in the right spot at receiv- 
ing time. Actually he was just a grin- 
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youngster who coasted and 
jabbed and teased his way through 
semi-finals. Often, during those ter- 
rible moments when decisions hung 
in the balance, Rix would pray as 
devoutly as a fight manager can, that 
things would go right. They usually 
did, but Jimmy never co-operated to 
the extent of administering the sort 
of whipping, which, in Rix’s book, 
was the mark of a true pugilist. 

The end came one night in the 
Bronx Coliseum. Jimmy continued 
the smiling juvenile, enjoying it all 
immensely, but not at all the Lascar- 
in-green-trunks that Magner was al- 
ways hoping to see. 

“Tust this once, Jimmy,” Rix-had 
used routine number three in the 
dressing room, “make yourself be- 
lieve that this guy’s foreclesed the 
mortgage on the old homestead; tell 
yourself that he’s just thrown the 
family out in a snowbank; do some- 
thing, kid—but no decision tonight. 
You gotta make it a kayo. Mike 
Jacobs is out there scouting for 
preliminary talent for the Garden. 
Chis is your big night, understand? 
Let this fellow have it, both barrels.” 

“Okay, Skipper, I'll toss him right 
into Jacobs’ lap. Show me where the 
master-mind is sitting and leave the 
rest to me. By the way, you’d better 
change your spiel, ‘cause we never 
owned a house in Kansas, always 
rented ‘em... and it’s awfully hard 
getting het up about the family sit- 
ting in a snowbank on a hot night 
like this. I think I envy them ’stead 
of feeling sorry about it.” He was 
through the door like a rabbit, strid- 
ing out into the smoky, noisy arena. 

\t the end of the first round Rix 
knew that the kid wasn’t going to 
get mad that night. He was running 
true to form and form wasn’t always 
enough to satisfy customers and pro- 
moters who wanted battle. Jimmy 
was out there in the glare of those 
lights, measuring and outwitting a 
burly opponent, because he loved to 
box; thrilled at the swelling roar of 
the crowd when he maneuvered 
around and then landed an especially 
good one; enjoyed climbing out of 
the ring with the judges’ approval 
tucked away in the pocket of his 
emerald-green robe. Most of all he 
was out there to carry on for a Pop 
who had taken with him the hope 
that one day a Hickey would again 
find his name among fistiana’s great. 

Musing in the abstract about half- 
way through the second round 


ning 


made Jimmy thoroughly unprepared 
for the practical. His burly opponent 
found the opening and it was a 
beauty. The spectators at the original 
Coliseum could not have been as 
frenzied as the local fans who shouted 
their approval when Angelo Bellisi 
followed through with his slugging 
best. 


R= in the dressing room, the smil- 

ing lad who had danced through 
the door less than thirty minutes pre- 
vious, was a bloody, broken young- 
ster. He was beaten in more than 
the physical way. Jimmy Hickey was 
genuinely afraid. His first contact 
with a real, slugging fool had given 
root to a tumor of fear, not as easily 
healed as the cuts and bruises on the 
surface. At twenty-two he was a de- 
feated, spiritless, ex-fighter and Pop’s 
dream of another Hickey up there 
with the Corbetts and the Sullivans 
and the Tunneys would be no more 
than an old man’s final dream. 

Rix took it doubly hard for he 
really loved the kid who knew all 
the rules about boxing but had never 
become mad enough really to fight. 
Once again Rix Magner made a de- 
cision. This time he was out of the 
game for good. Any business that 
could completely wreck a fine young- 
ster in body and mind inside of two 
minutes just wasn’t worth it. Over 
the coffee cups, later, The Rainbow 
was born. Times Square acquired a 
soft drink stand that night and the 
ring lost a promising novice, but 
neither the loss nor the acquisition 
created a ripple of attention in any 
quarter. 

Most of the drink stands on Broad- 
way are patterned after Coney Island 
dispensaries and The Rainbow was 
not an exception. Its main mark of 
distinction was a huge and rather 
eye-annoying rainbow painted over- 
head. Each band was appropriately 
lettered: CHERRY-ORANGE-LEMON- 
LIME. , 

“Not too artistic, Skipper,” was 
Jimmy’s comment, “but I guess its 
shown enough to attract attention 
even on Broadway.” 

Only it wasn’t. The day they 
opened for business happened to be 
the premiere date for the new Gary 
Cooper picture at the Strand and 
the crowds hurried past The Rain- 
bow with hardly a glance. On the 
return trip, fortified by a stop-over 
at the theater’s ornate water foun- 
tain, they glanced without being 
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crting Janie to the uptown apart- 
ment she shared with a friend who 
worked in kitchenware at Macy’s. 

“| think you’re being very petty, 
Mr. Hickey. After all, there’s no 
harm in smiling at the customers. 
At Macy's they tell Rose to—” 

“You’re not working at Macy’s; 
you're assistant at The Rainbow. 
[m not being petty and 
| told you yesterday to 
call me Jimmy, not Mr. 

Hickey.” 

There was a glint of 
amusement in Janie’s eyes 
that was not a part of her 
siles-talk expression for the 
customers. 

“Rose never addresses 
her boss without calling 
him ‘Mister.’ They don’t 
allow it at Macy’s.” 

“Let's forget Rose for a 
minute—and Macy’s. All I 
aid was that you didn’t 
have to overdo it when you © 
smiled at the customers.” 

“Overdo it! Well—so you 
don’t like the way I smile. 
Why did you hire me then? 
You know I don’t have to 
work in a place like that. 
I can always get a job at 
Macy’s. It’s just because I 
like working outdoors that 
I even accepted it in the 
first place.” 

“Gosh, Janie, you've got 
me wrong. I think your 
smile is swell—it reminds 
me of Mickey Rooney or 
somebody in the movies. 
1” 

Janie’s anguished squeal 
caused momentary concern 
to several passersby. 

“Mickey Rooney! I think you've 
said just about enough Mister 
Hickey. I'm resigning. You'll never 
be annoyed by my smile any more 
and if you ever see me at The Rain- 
bow again—just don’t believe your 
eyes, because it won’t be Janie. Good 
night and goodbye.” 

Though Jimmy still lacked pug- 
naciousness, he was beginning to dis- 
cover the need for it. Janie was as 
exasperating as she was pretty and 
it required three blocks of walkie- 
talkie persuasion before she agreed 
to be rehired. The terms were not 
too harsh: smiles as often and as 
toothy as the employee felt inclined, 
and positively no reference to any 
fancied resemblance between the 


party of the first part, and one 
Michael Rooney of Hollywood. Jim- 
my agreed to the terms with the 
alacrity of a young man in love. 
The happy combination of a hot 
summer and a pert, smiling redhead 
did wonders for the cash register. It 
jingled happily all day long and into 
the Broadway dawn. Within a month, 


Even Rix admitted that Janie added a jaunty note 


a bright red, green, and orange neon 
rainbow replaced the original, mak- 
ing Rix supremely happy. New vistas 
of unusual attractiveness occupied 
his thoughts continuously; visions of 
the time when Rix Magner would 
be pointed out as THE restaurateur 
of Times Square, the mogul of the 
metropolitan menu-keepers. “Mag- 
ner’s on the Square” was the name 
he decided upon as the title for his 
first high-class eatery, until he hap- 
pened to glance at one of The Rain- 
bow’s “special bottom” glasses. A 
twinge of conscience caused him to 
pour out a second drink for a young- 
ster whose grimy nickel had just 
bought a “Rainbow Special.” The 
boy gulped it down and ran, half 
afraid that he might be expected to 
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pay for it. But Rix never saw him run. 

His absorption in dreams of future 
prosperity faded with disconcerting 
suddenness the morning Jimmy ap- 
peared for duty sporting a_ vari- 
colored orb. It could mean but one 
thing and that was something Rix 
no longer favored. 

“Now Jimmy, we’re not going to 
go through all that again. 
You had your chance and 
you got proof you weren't 
cut out for the game. Be 
smart and stay away from 
the gym. You just haven't 
got what—” 

“Maybe I haven’t Skip- 
per—but then maybe I 
have. But I’m not going 
to let it whip me. I’m 
giving myself one more 
chance to find out. Besides 
you can’t get rich quick 
running a drink stand.” 

Getting rich had never 
been one of Jimmy’s pre- 
occupations, so Rix made 
a wild, but accurate, guess 
on the reason for the sud- 
den change. 

“Has that Janie been 
giving you ideas about 
this stuff?” he began, but 
Jimmy cut him short. 

“No, she hasn’t. Janie 
doesn’t even know about 
it. But after all a fellow’s 
got to get married some- 
time and when he does, 
he needs money. I figured 
on getting in a few fights 
just to scare up some loose 
change, that’s ail.” 

Rix didn’t like it, nor 
did Janie when he told 
her about it. She was actually dis- 
dainful about the whole thing. The 
boxing profession and all its allied 
arts and denizens held little appeal 
for her. It was only after Jimmy had 
agreed to forget the whole business 
that she had agreed to “go steady.” 
This new development was a crisis 
she hadn’t anticipated and the tilt 
in her nose seemed to have gone up 
about eight degrees to meet it. Her 
smiles—for the customers—when Jim- 
my was around to observe them, were 
one tooth wider on each side. Janie 
recognized a rival when she came 
face to face with one and the new 
spring in Jimmy’s step and the en- 
thusiasm in his voice told her that 
the competition was going to be 
formidable. Furthermore she wasn’t 
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at all sure that Rix really disap- 
proved of the idea. The old fox 
seemed a little too interested when 
he questioned Jimmy about gym 
topics and a little weaker in his daily 
protestations that the kid wasn’t cut 
out to be a fighting man. 

Chey each hatched a separate plot 
as the month of August wore on; 
Jimmy trying to work out a convinc- 
ing argument against Janie’s firm 
stand on the subject of boxing; Janie 
endeavoring to build up her own 
case and settle the matter one way 
or the other and Rix, anxious to 
straighten out this new snarl in the 
thread, wondering how he could con- 


vince the kid that he was wrong. He 
finally hit upon a plan, which 
from every angle seemed foolproof. 

It came to him suddenly the day 


the kids had gone to the beach and 
Rix had hired a substitute to help 
out. Louie Perron had been counter- 
man for Rix back in the Eleventh 
Avenue days. The inspiration came 
while Louie was demonstrating for 
Rix how he had flattened an oppo- 
nent in the gym the night before. It 
a most convincing exhibition 
with fancy footwork thrown in for 
emphasis. Rix was not only con- 
vinced, he was interested. 

\ few days later Jimmy brought 
up the all-important subject when 
he and Rix were alone. 

[ think I’m ready now, Rix. Been 
going like a house on fire over at 
the gym and I feel like taking on a 
few of those preliminary boys again. 


was 


How’s about getting me a few bouts, _ 


Skipper?” 

“What for, kid? Going to set the 
world on fire again—or is this strictly 
a money proposition?” 

‘A little of both I guess. Janie and 
[ are going to be married next 
month. That calls for money in a 
hurry—and honestly, Skipper, all the 
fellows down at the gym said I 
should—”’ 

“Never mind the boys—what does 


Janie say to this?” 

“Oh, she’s not going to know about 
it until later. When its all over she 
can’t do anything about it, can she?” 


“Nothing much, ’cepting walk out 
on you. Tell you what I'll do. You 
need dough. All right, I'll lend you 
whatever you need. Pay me back any- 
time—or better still, take it as a 
wedding present.” 

“No thanks, Skipper. This is my 
headache. Well, what do you say 
about getting me booked?” 


GARDEN PIECE 








By Sister Maris Stella 


I know a garden folded fast 
whereon the moon has never shone. 
Above it never sun has passed, 
yet is the Sun its own. 


Within its heart a fountain springs 
fed from unfathomed deeps of love 
within whose awful quiet sings 


the immortal Dove. 


You are that garden fringed with night 
above time’s ever darkening sod, 

set like a lantern, full of light 

from the great lamp of God. 


“’Fraid I wouldn’t want that on 
my conscience, Jimmy. You just— 
well, you don’t belong in a ring. Bet- 
ter forget it and take that money.” 

Irishmen rarely listen ‘to reason, 
and when in love, never do, a fact 
which has provided many colorful 
episodes in history. Pop Hickey’s son 
was not to be the first exception, so 
rather than tell Rix what he thought, 
the subject was dropped. 

Labor Day set new records at The 
Rainbow. The day was clear and hot 
and the out-of-town visitors definitely 
thirsty. By midnight most of them 
were homeward bound and the semi- 
exhausted juice-dispensers decided to 
call it a day. The last shutter was in 
place and the final glass dried, when 
someone rapped sharply on the door. 


Jimmy opened it a few inches to dis- . 


courage the late customers. He dis- 
covered that a door knob jammed 
violently into the mid-section can be 
breath-taking, even for a hard-mus- 
cled boxer. Two sallow-complexioned 
young men stepped inside and 
slammed the door before he had 
fully recovered. The glint of light 
from the shafts of steel in their hands 
spoke their errand. 

Rix, who had been busily engaged 
in counting the day’s receipts, stared 
in open-mouthed amazement as the 
leader snarled in most convincing 
Cagney fashion, “C’mon Pop, turn 
over that change—and be quick 


, oF 


about it. We ain’t foolin’. 


Janie had enough presence of mind 
to remain under the counter, where 
she had been storing a gallon jar 
with the empties. The mirrored back 
wall served to keep her informed of 
the goings-on above. In it she could 
see the bills floating slowly to the 
floor from Rix’s temporarily pare 
lyzed hands; the suppressed fury ex 
hibited in the taut whiteness of 
Jimmy’s face; the thug standing 
guard at the door and the slow a¢ 
vance of the leader toward the cash 
box on the counter. 

Though they were never able to 
explain how or why, Janie and 
Jimmy acted decisively and in uni 
son. She made her presence known 
by standing and allowing a gallon 
jug to rest, with emphasis, on the 
inviting skull of the guardian of the 
door. Almost soundlessly, he folded 
to a kneeling, then a sprawling pos: 
tion on the floor. The metallic clank 
of his gun as it crashed caused the 
leader to turn just in time to receive 
one of Jimmy’s Sunday punches 
squarely between the eyes. This, fol 
lowed quickly by the sudden wrench 
ing of the gun from his hand, made 
him realize that there had been @ 
change of some sort in the schedule. 
Louie Perron was very quick to ab 
sorb new ideas, especially with his 
own gun pointed at him in busines* 
like mannef. 

A spark of recognition , lighted 
Jimmy’s eyes as he faced the Eleventh 
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avenue Jesse James. “Say, haven't I 
yen you some place before, Mr. 
Hero?” 

“Maybe you did,” snapped the un- 
omfortable thug who still retained 
3 portion of his bravado. “I been 
there.” 

Jimmy’s features gradually as- 
gmed that malevolent Humphrey 
Bogart expression that Rix had ad- 
mired so often on the screen. The 
lok Bogart turns on when he orders 
the execution of a dozen mobsters. 
Itcertainly spelled trouble a la plenty 
fr The Rainbow’s midnight visitor. 

“You and I have a little business 
to attend to, haven’t we?” snapped 
Jimmy, reaching for Perron’s coat 
lapels. 

“Have we?” asked the somewhat 
chastened thug. “What is it?” 

“Just a few words in the back 
rom. Maybe a round or two for 
good measure. I’ve seen you sparring 
atthe gym and you’re not bad, espe- 
dally with the little fellows. Let’s 
we if you can take it, ‘cause you’re 
going to get the licking of your life 
tonight. Start moving—in there.” 

Rix opened the door to the stock- 
room and switched on the light. 
Every nerve in his body tingled and 
danced with excitement. This was a 
twist he’d never counted in his cal- 
culations. The look in the kid’s eyes 
was something to see, and under 
ordinary circumstances would have 
been the forerunner of a shower of 
gold dust for any fight manager. 
Janie, flushed with temporary vic- 
tory and trembly with fear, placed 
arestraining hand on Jimmy’s arm 
% he passed. She could feel the 
muscles, strong and purposeful, like 
those of a tiger in that last tense 
cond before the leap. She knew 
the answer, but asked the question 
automatically. “What are you going 
to do, Jimmy?” 

He continued to smile icily and 
his reply was directed more at the 
wnasked- question on Rix’s lips. “I’m 
going to teach this cheap little chis- 
cler a lesson he’ll never learn in a 
gym. After that, it’s back to the 
preliminaries for Magner and the 
Hickeys.” 

Janie had her answer and, strange- 
ly enough, she didn’t mind it a bit. 

That night really saw the start of 
Jimmy Hickey’s career. All that had 
gone before had been merely a stren- 
tous workout. A champion was born 
in the cramped quarters of The 
Rainbow stockroom. To Janie the 


sound of the blows was torturous for 
she couldn’t be sure where they were 
landing. Rix, busily retrieving the 
scattered receipts, didn’t know either, 
but he would have bet the day’s prof- 
its on it, and the sounds emanating 
from the arena seemed to bear him 
out. Staccato groans were the punc- 
tuation marks for every solid blow 
landed by a kid who formerly fought 
for the fun of it, but had now found 
a much better reason to fight. 

Finally, a badly battered young 
gunman landed on the floor to the 
accompaniment of Janie’s audible 
sigh of relief. A resurgence of the 
primitive feminine thrill of welcom- 
ing a returning gladiator, added to 
the fact that Jimmy had covered him- 
self with glory while protecting their 
wedding money, made her antipathy 
to fighters seem very unimportant. 
Then Janie did something no self- 
respecting redhead has ever done be- 
fore. Janie fainted. 


Soy first sight to greet her return 
to consciousness was an awful 
rainbow-hued bulge where Jimmy’s 
eye used to gleam. “Jimmy—your eye 
—it’s.” Janie never finished that sen- 
tence. Something in his slow, crooked 
smile told her that a puffed eye and 
several assorted scratches and bruises 
didn’t mean much when compared 
to the joy a man got out of achieving 
them. In the hard climb to the top 
of the ladder during the next few 
years, Janie never did finish that 
sentence though she often started it. 

The week’s receipts safely stowed 
away by Rix, attention was given to 
the embryonic Dillingers. A_ per- 
fectly good pint of Cherry Special 
was used to bring Janie’s victim back 
to a realization that all was not well. 
Perron, temporarily disabled, stag- 
gered out of the back room, bewil- 
dered and annoyed. 

Rix became the efficient, calculat- 
ing manager again. “Go on home, 
kid. Get some rest and have that eye 
fixed. We start training in the 
morning.” 

“Oh no you don’t,” interrupted 
Janie firmly. “Not until we've kept 
our date with Father McAvoy at St. 
John’s. Then we have a trip to At- 
lantic City and apartment hunting 
on the schedule. After that—well, I 
guess a girl shouldn’t complain about 
how her husband earns his living— 
as long as it’s honest.” 

Rix could be a grizzly bear when 
the occasion demanded, but he was 
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astute enough to know when a situa- 
tion called for docility. In addition 
he really liked Janie and knew that, 
once she became accustomed to the 
novelty of having a boxer in the 
family, she would make a valuable 
assistant manager. For the first time 
in his life Rix threw in the sponge. 

“How about these two?” asked 
Jimmy over her shoulder as she 
clumsily applied a very wet and 
slightly soiled counter cloth to his 
slowly shuttering eye. “Say, wait a 
minute, honey, you'll have to do bet- 
ter than that. You're about as gentle 
as a longshoreman. Here, I'll hold it.” 

“Oh no you don’t. If I’m going to 
be a champion’s wife I may as well 
learn all there is to know right at 
the start.” Saying which, she slapped 
the cloth on the injured orb far too 
energetically for comfort. Jimmy’s 
gasp was louder than any made dur- 
ing the recent hostilities. 

Rix laughed and started to shoo 
them out. “You two settle this on 
the way home. I'll take care of these 
reform school refugees. This lesson 
will last them for a long time.” 

Janie and Jimmy left The Rain- 
bow in Times Square that night and 
placed their feet on the first slippery 
rung of the ladder of success. Rix 
remained to pay the bill. He dis- 
covered that Louie Perron was not 
exactly punchdrunk, even after the 
terrific lacing he got from Jimmy. 
No amount of bargaining or arguing 
would convince Louie and his pz 
that they hadn’t been set upon by a 
legion of enthusiastic Dodger fans, 
and they wanted fifty dollars extra 
for the added risk they had run. 
Their original bargain with Rix had 
been to give a boxing lesson to a 
young “amachoor” and not to take 
the worst beatings of their lives from 
a rejuvenated Dempsey and a red- 
haired Amazon. In the interests of 
peace and with an eye to the future, 
Rix reluctantly doled out the extra 
salve for their cuts and swellings. 

Fame arrived sometime after The 
Rainbow surrendered its lease to Al’s 
Haberdashery, but Rix never did 
work up enough courage to tell. the 
kids the true story of that memorable 
night when their combined futures 
were very much at stake, balancing 
on the thin edge of a dime. It’s one 
thing to gamble on a hunch when 
you're down there at the bottom of 
the ladder; quite another to tempt 
fate while trying to maintain an even 
keel on the slippery top rung. 
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{ young Chilean lad from Osorno shows both childish curiosity 
and what styles are fashionable in everyday clothes for boys 


is, while exiled in Haiti, the 
y Liberator of South America, 
Simon Bolivar, penned his famous 
Letter in which he forecast 
the future development of the re- 
publics of that continent. Of Chile, 
hich he had never seen, he said: 
Chile, because of its geographic 
because of the example of 
s neighbors, the fierce freedom- 
y \raucanians, because of the 
customs of its people, will not 
its laws, practices, and tra- 
and will adhere faithfully 
to its political and religious prin- 


tnalca 


Ca mn 


How prophetic these words of 
Bolivar were can best be seen from 


the writings of another celebrated 
personage, who visited the South 
\merican republics a century later. 
Viscount Bryce, Great Britain’s best 
known Ambassador to the United 
States, who had previously been 
Vicere 


»y of India, following his trip 
countries, wrote his Obser- 
vations on South America. Compar- 
various republics, he said: 


to these 


Ine? the 





“Chile is of all the Latin American 
states the one which best answers to 
European or North American no- 
tions of a free constitutional com- 
monwealth.” 

Since that time, Chile has fallen 
by the wayside in the matter of polit- 
ical stability, particularly during the 
ten-year period following the middle 
twenties, when world-trade conditions 
worked havoc with her economic 
structure. However, in the last few 
years, a considerable improvement has 
been observed and it well may be that 
Chile has emerged at last from the 
throes of political, social, and eco- 
nomic depression that have beset her 
recently. Certainly the last two 
presidential elections, where the re- 
sults have been so close that a few 
thousand votes have divided the 
candidates, mark a milestone in the 
history of democratic government in 
South America. 

For those who may have forgotten 
the lessons in geography which they 
learned in school, Chile is that long, 
narrow strip of country, lying be- 
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tween the Pacific Ocean and _ the 
Andes range, bordering on the north 
with Peru and on ‘the east with 
Bolivia and Argentina. It is 2,699 
miles long and if extended between 
the same degrees of latitude in the 
Northern Hemisphere, it would 
touch the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
at one end and Port Nelson gp 
Hudson Bay at the other. At its 
widest point it is only 222 mile 
broad and at its narrowest, only §, 
Its climate is much like, that of our 
West Coast with the seasons reversed, 
Its population is about four anda 
half million, less than that of Scot. 
land, and its area, 286,000 square 
miles, is two and a half times that 
of the British Isles. However, only 
about five per cent of this total area 
is arable. 

It can easily be divided geograph- 
ically into three main zones, held 
together physically by the Andean 
spinal column. For no matter where 


hile: 


you go in Chile, except on the vast 
plains of the far south, there are 
the majestic Andes, at all times 
either in sight or just barely beyond 
the horizon. The north is for the 
most part a huge desert where it 
never rains. Here are found the rich 
nitrate of soda beds which made 
Chile at one time both wealthy and 
prosperous. Farther south, but still 
in this region, short ranges of moun- 
tains cut across from east to west, 
uniting the Andes with the coastal 
range, and in the valleys are found 
fruitful tropical and sub-tropical 
oases. In the mountains the inex 
haustible copper ore reserves make 
Chile one of the greatest producers 
of this metal in the world. Here, too, 
are great iron mines. Many other 
minerals abound in these mountains, 
but the copper and iron still have 
no rivals. 

The second zone comprises the 
great Central Valley, a land of 
majestic beauty where agriculture 
reigns supreme. Bathed by mountain 
streams and blessed by an extraor- 
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dinarily mild climate, this is one of 
the most delightfully fertile regions 
of the world, even though it doesn’t 
rain for six months of the year. Here 
we find the celebrated vineyards 
which produce the excellent wines 
for which the country is so justly 
famous. The delicious peaches, pears, 
cherries, and other fruits, many of 
which were shipped abroad, come 
from this zone. And here, too, are 
located the great haciendas which 
produce grains, corn, beans, alfalfa, 
lentils, or raise prize-winning cattle 
and other livestock. 

Finally we come to the last zone 
which, commencing at the north 
around Puerto Montt, with gigantic 
virgin forests and having a marine 


climate, stretches south for more — 


than 1,000 miles to Tierra del Fuego 
through a region of fjords, archi- 
pelagos, and glaciers and terminates 
at the tip end of the continent at 
Cape Horn, a region comparable to 


Land of 


the northern part of Scandinavia, 
another Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Except for the area around the 
Straits of Magellan where there is 
a prosperous sheep-raising section, 
this part of Chile is practically un- 
populated. 

Although there is undoubtedly in- 
calculable mineral wealth in_ its 
mountains, much fertility in its val- 
leys, and abundant lumber in its 
forests, still Chile, by comparison 
with its neighbors, is perhaps poten- 
tially one of the poorest of the South 
American Republics. In addition, its 
population, although hardy, indus- 
trious, and intelligent, is sparse. 
Finally, many miles of ocean sepa- 
rate it from the chief commercial 
marts of the world. 

First seen by a white man when 
Magellan made his epoch-making 
trip around the world in 1520, it was 
not really discovered until 1536, 
when Almagro, impressed by the 
tales of the wealth that was to be 
found in the region south of Peru, 
led an expedition which got as far 


as the Central Valley of Chile. Ar- 
riving in the rainy season and find- 
ing nothing but poor Indians and 
no gold, they soon returned to Peru. 
The first permanent attempt at 
colonization was the expedition led 
by Pedro de Valdivia, which founded 
Santiago, Chile’s beautiful capital, 
on February 12, 1541. 

This colony, which was charac- 
terized by its poverty and inaccessi- 
bility, was settled in a great measure 
by Basques from the north of Spain, 
whose industry and ruggedness en- 
abled them to overcome the many 
obstacles they found in Chile, which 
at times were so great that it seems a 
miracle that it survived at all. One 
of the chief difficulties was the 
fierce Araucanian Indians of whose 
courage and bravery so much has 
been written. In this struggle against 
nature and the Indians, the colony 
developed in a tradition of austerity 
that carried it beyond the indepen- 
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dence period and well into the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. 

Independence from Spain was de- 
clared on September 18, 1810, but 
it wasn’t until 1818 that it was final- 
ly secured. Liberated by the Argen- 
tinian San Martin, who aided Chile’s 
emancipator, the redoubtable Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins, son of an Irish 
father who had been governor of 
the colony and a Chilean mother, 
Chile contributed generously with 
men and ships to the independence 
of Peru. 

The first few years of Chile’s exist- 
ence as an independent nation were 
marked by much turmoil and strife, 
during which period a series of mili- 
tary leaders struggled for power and 
one constitution after another was 
promulgated. This was but a brief 
interlude, for from the early thirties 
on, Chile’s history was characterized 
by the political and social stability 
which made it a model among the 
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republics of the southern continent. 


lo its shores came the _ political 
exiles of the other republics, future 
presidents of Argentina like Sarmi- 
ento and Mitre, Bello, the teacher 
and revolutionary companion of 
Bolivar, who was to adopt Chile as 
his native land, and many others. 


The country continued to pro- 
gress slowly but steadily, constantly 


increasing its prestige until 1870, 
when it became involved in the War 
of the Pacific with Peru and Bolivia. 
Despite its poverty and limited mili- 
tary and naval resources, Chile de- 
feated both of these countries on 


land and sea and occupied the capi- 
tal of Peru for nearly two years until 


a peace treaty was signed. As a result 
of this war, Chile emerged as the 
most powerful nation on the West 
Coast and secured for itself the rich 


fields of Peru and Bolivia 
that were just beginning to be de- 
veloped. This new-found wealth 
changed the course of the country’s 
history completely, transforming it 
from an entirely agricultural coun- 
try into a nation with a vast new in- 


nitrate 


built, the army and navy reorganized, 
and modern equipment purchased 
for them, public works of every kind 
were fostered, and Chile progressed 
remarkably. The tradition of civil 
governments and political stability 
was only interrupted by the Civil 
War of 1891, which saw the over- 
throw of the presidential form of 
government supported by President 
Balmaceda, the first man to strike a 
blow on behalf of the masses as 
against the oligarchy, and its replace- 
ment by the parliamentary system of 
France. However, even then, its fame 
as a country of law and order, where 
foreign obligations were faithfully 
respected, was maintained when 
both factions in the conflict hastened 
to remit the necessary interest on 
the external debt to London, so that 
the country’s credit might be pre- 
served at all costs. 

The peace and prosperity that fol- 
lowed the War of the Pacific con- 
tinued unabated until the end of the 
World War when the first signs of 
weakening in Chile’s economic struc- 
ture became apparent. With the war 


Pipe lines at-a pulverizing mill carry leeching solution or 
“mother liquor,” as it is called, in the nitrate industries 


dustry of world importance. For this 


product was to endow Chile with 
previously undreamed of power and 
prosperity and furnish its budget 
with revenue enough to enable the 
country to develop and expand. 


\ccordingly, railroads and high- 
ways were constructed, schools were 
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came the end of Chile’s monopoly 
of the nitrate of soda market, and 
although this. did not become evi- 
dent at once, when Germany com- 
menced to manufacture this product 
from the air, because of increased 
purchases elsewhere and wartime 
prices, it did become a reality as 
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soon as the war was over. Copper, 
too, which had become the othe 
great factor in Chile’s economy, 
started to toboggan with the open. 
ing up of mines in other parts of the 
world. 

This economic depression which 
began then, and which has not ye 
ceased for Chile, although the coup. 
try is gradually becoming readjusted 
to new conditions and endeavoring 
to find new products to fill the gap 
in its economy caused by the reces. 
sion in its nitrate and copper in. 
dustries, has been accompanied by 
political turmoil, military coups 
d'etat, and social changes that have 
considerably altered the country’s 
appearance. However, since the elec. 
tion of 1932 which restored civil gov. 
ernment to the country, it seems to 
have returned to its course of orderly 
presidential succession, despite the 
fact that there has been much polit- 
ical agitation and radical changes in 
administration marked by the elec. 
tion of the first Popular Front gov- 
ernment in South America. 

Now, who are the people who 
suake up this country? First of all, 
there are the aristocratic families 
who controlled Chile’s destinies for 
generations but who have been re- 
moved from the political scene 
generally by recent changes. They 
still own many of the great haciendas 
and control much of the country’s 
economy. They are mostly descended 
from the Basques who came to Chile 
in the eighteenth century as govern- 
ment officials and traders, and mar- 
ried into the families of the con- 
quistadores and acquired their lands. 
Since then many of them have inter- 
married with English, Irish, Scotch, 
and French people who have settled 
in Chile and today in many respects 
they are more English, Irish, Scotch, 
and French in appearance than 
Spanish. 

The vast masses of the population 
are descendants of the first Andalu- 
sian soldiers who came to the coun- 
try, and their mixture with the 
women of the proud and warlike 
Araucanian Indians is evident to a 
greater or less degree. In the middle 
class the Indian strain is less notice- 
able than in the lower, but here too, 
there has been considerable mixture 
in recent years with the immigrants 
who have come from different sec- 
tions of Europe, particularly the 
southern part. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are racial differences be- 
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tween the members of the great land- 
holding families and the masses of 
ople. However, aside from the de- 
gendants of the German farmers who 
gttled in and around Valdivia, in 
southern Chile? in the 1850's, the 
Jialians and Syrians who became re- 
tail merchants, and the English and 
Scotch who are bankers and traders, 
the lower middle classes in Chile are 
as Spanish in complexion and looks 
as the aristocracy is Celtic, Basque, 
and Anglo-Saxon in appearance. 

The standard of living, despite 
the enormous strides made by Chile 
ineducation, social welfare, and pub- 
lic health, is extremely low insofar 
as the middle and lower classes are 
concerned. Government salaries run 
from 3,000 pesos ($120) a year to 
52,500 pesos ($2,100) and in private 
business from 6,000 ($240) for a 
derkship to 18,000 ($720) for a re- 
sponsible sub-executive. ‘Teachers 
start at 800 pesos ($32) a month. 
Wage earners’ salaries are even lower, 
For instance, in Santiago at the 
height of the recent building boom, 
skilled wages were sixteen to twenty 
pesos a day—sixty-four to eighty 
cents. 

It seems apparent that some Chil- 
eans, and probably a_ considerable 
number, live far below a minimum 
subsistence level. Undoubtedly much 
of this deplorable situation is due 
to the transformation of the coun- 
try’s economy from that of a purely 
agricultural and mining country into 
that of a semi-industrialized state. In 
the mining industry, which is for the 
most part in the hands of foreigners, 
particularly North Americans, work- 
ers are paid consistently higher wages 
than in Chilean industry. Moreover, 
the housing and living conditions 
are generally good. 

Perhaps Chile’s most important 
single problem is the social problem 
which has gradually become more 
and more acute as a result of chang- 
ing economic conditions and the 
country’s efforts to readjust itself to 
them. Moreover, the continual depre- 
ciation in the value of its currency, 
which is now worth around four cents 
to the dollar, has brought about with 
it a constantly increasing rise in the 
cost of living, without any corre- 
sponding increase in incomes. Efforts 
have been made by the Government 
since the early twenties to cope with 
this problem, but none of the meas- 
ures adopted, no matter how revo- 
lutionary they may appear to the 





A Chaplain drives home a point in his sermon over the 
public address system to the men of the Chilean Army 


observer, have achieved the results 
that were expected of them. These 
social laws, some of the most ad- 
vanced in the Americas, cover labor 
conditions, social security, industrial 
accidents, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, the creation and formation of 
co-operatives, and the rights of or- 
ganization of white-collar workers. 
Of these, the law establishing a 
system of compulsory insurance is 
perhaps the most advanced. It pro- 
vides for compulsory insurance 
against illness and incapacity to work 
for everyone earning less than 12,000 
pesos a year. The cost is divided be- 
tween employer, employee, and the 
government, the respective propor- 
tions being three, two, and one per 
cent. In return, the insured worker 
gets free medical attention plus med- 
icines, hospitalization up to twenty- 
six weeks, and even, in extreme cases, 
up to one year. He is eligible also 
for sick benefits, a disability pension, 
and a retirement pension which may 
begin at the age of fifty-five, funeral 
expenses, etc. The operating agency 
is the Compulsory Insurance Insti- 


tute (Caja de Seguro Obligatorio). 
However, all these measures are 
merely preventive and were drafted 
to prevent a popular revolution of 
desperation. They are, therefore, in 
the strictest sense of the term, social 
palliatives. 

Education is controlled completely 
by the state, and all institutions that 
are not operated by the Government 
must conform to its standards and 
requirements in order that credit 
may be given for the studies that are 
pursued. The educational system is 
European in pattern and much Ger- 
man influence was evident until re- 
cently. The university and secondary 
schooling offered is excellent and 
comparable to the best in more ad- 
vanced countries. The weakest link 
in the educational system is in the 
primary school. Although compul- 
sory education has been in force for 
some time now, it is not adequate for 
two reasons, a lack of sufficient 
schools and the limited period of at- 
tendance required, namely, four 
years. 

There are many private schools, 
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the majority of which are operated 
by different Catholic orders, such as. 
the Jesuits, Augustinians, etc. These 
schools are very good and in many 
their requirements are 
higher than those fixed by the state. 
The University of Chile, the state 
university, is considered to be one of 
the best in Ibero America and is in- 
disputably the center of liberal and 
advanced thought in South America. 
It is attended by many students from 
other countries. At the top of the 
Catholic school system stands the 
Catholic University of Chile, a fine 
institution which rivals its state 
counterpart. Finally, there is the Uni- 
versity of Concepcién, probably the 
only private non-sectarian university 
in South America, which is becoming 
constantly better known. 


instances 


OREIGN capital has had much 
I to do with the development of 
Chile’s resources. At first it was most- 


ly European; thus it was English and 
German capital that developed the 
nitrate industry originally. From the 
close of the World War until 1931 


the United. States increased its in- 


vestment more and more. The 
Guggenheims and the Anaconda 
Company developed the copper in- 
dustry. Subsequently, the Guggen- 
heims dropped out of the copper 


picture and began investing in the 
nitrate industry and today it may be 
said that they own the largest single 
investment in that industry. The 
telephone companies that formerly 
were British have come into Amer- 
ican hands and are owned by the In- 
ternational Telephone and. Tele- 
graph Company. Electric power and 
transportation systems are also under 
American control. In the iron in- 
the Bethlehem Steel has a 
investment. In international 
shipping and air transportation the 
Grace enterprises have a large stake. 
[he peak was reached in 1931, and 
since then the American investment 
has been reduced considerably. In 
the line of international bank loans, 
none have been made since Chile de- 
faulted on her obligations in the 
same year, and the only loans now 
extended are loans such as 
those that are granted by the Export- 
Import Bank to develop new indus- 
tries and to enable American manu- 
facturers to sell their goods in Chile. 

The vast majority of Chileans are 
Roman Catholics, but since 1925 
Catholicism is no longer the state 


dustry 
large 


being 


religion and receives no subsidy from 
the Government. Practically speak- 
ing, this did not make a great deal 
of difference since there had been 
freedom of worship for many years 
and the subsidy was very small. It 
was a most important step, however, 
for it removed religion once and for 
all from the realm of politics. 

It would be impossible to give too 
much credit to the wise and generally 
beloved Archbishop, Crescente Erra- 
zuriz, who directed the destinies of 
the Church through that delicate 
period of transition. The wisdom of 
this step can best be appreciated by 
subsequent events. During the height 
of the Popular Front’s power, the 
Church was able to obtain a loan of 
40 million pesos to reconstruct its 
schools, hospitals, and asylums that 
were destroyed as a result of the ter- 
rible earthquake which did so much 
damage and killed so many people 
in 1940. Likewise last December, with 
the wholehearted co-operation .of 
that same Popular Front Govern- 
ment, one of the most impressive 
Eucharistic Congresses ever held in 
a South American country took place 
in Santiago. The Church in Chile is 
very much alive, fully aware of the 
tremendous social responsibility that 
is hers, and the Catholic youth of 
Chile is carrying out its part with 
admirable zeal. 

One of the most difficult things to 
explain about Chile is its politics. 
Perhaps one of the best ways to try 
to do so is by saying that its politics 
are more like those of France than 
of any other country. Like Parlia- 
mentary France, Chile has more than 
twenty parties and the labels are 
utterly confusing. The Liberals are 


conservatives, and the younger Con- 


servatives collaborate with the So- 
cialist and other left-wing groups. 
The largest party, the Radical party, 
is made up of people of every pos- 
sible viewpoint, some extremely con- 
servative and others extremely ad- 
vanced in their opinions. The So- 
cialists are another powerful party 
and the Communists too are gaining 
ground. However, political observers 
in Chile question whether the latter 
would be accepted by this party in 
Russia. There are many other parties 
interspersed between those men- 
tioned and the complete picture for 
the uninitiated is both complex and 
incomprehensible. 

Until the recent election, follow- 
ing the death of President Aguirre 
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Cerda, Chile was governed by 4 
Popular Front alliance, made y 
mainly of Communists, Socialists, and 
Radicals. The new President, Juan 
Antonio Rios, however, was elected 
by a coalition of some Conservatiyg 
and Liberals, a large group of Rad. 
icals, and the Socialists and Com. 
munists, while his opponent was sup. 
ported by the Nationalists and q 
group of Radicals, Conservatives, and 
Liberals. The path that the present 
administration will follow is difficult 
to forecast, but it is probable that 



































































































































































































































the President will be more conserva. ON 
tive than his predecessor, and will § in co! 
steer a middle of the road course, § maga? 
His selection of Liberals for the § its pt 
Ministries of Finance and Foreign § those 
Affairs in his Cabinet would seem to § flavor 
confirm that impression. early 
Chile has undoubtedly come a long We 
way since the world crisis of the early § too 1 
thirties caused a complete collapse in J cheaf 
its economy, and although perhaps § cand) 
it is no longer of as great an interest § alluri 
to bankers and other capital in § tal he 
vestors as it was twenty years ago, § for k 
still its effort to adjust itself to new § healt 
conditions is nothing short of amaz § all o 
ing. Industrially the progress that § in th 
has been made toward greater eco § the 1 
nomic independence and the estab Tl 
lishment of new sources of economic J myse 
wealth may not be impressive, but § mirr 
when judged in the light of the his § Mrs. 
torical background of the country, § they 
the difficulties that have had to be §  exag 
overcome, and the depths of depres § in tl 
sion from which it had to arise, we § and 
cannot but admire its efforts. E 
be r 
iy 1s difficult to say what the fu § read 
ture holds for Chile, but it is § sters 
certain that it is no longer synony- § of ¢ 
mous with that of the nitrate of soda § com 
industry. In the last few years it has § life 
gone far in transforming itself from 
a colonial one-product economy to 
an independent economy. What it I 
may do in the next generation is J Wot 
incalculable. Chile possesses a vigor § in | 
ous racial stock, rich natural re § /t J 
sources, and fertile, well-bearing § anc 
lands to support itself. What it can J wh: 
de in addition only the future cam § ing 
tell. Perhaps it may industrialize it J ists 
self completely and become the New § ces: 
England of South America, supply: § fro 
ing the rest of that continent with § the 
the industrial products that are § are 
needed. Certainly, with its iron, coal, § pre 
waterpower, and copper resources, it J “A 
has the tools with which to attempt § am 





to achieve this result. 
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Children and the Comics 

ONLY RECENTLY have I learned how truly huge 
in content and value are the comics—the strips, the 
magazines, the books. As a business it is staggering in 
its proportions. It must bring in a pretty penny for 
those who own the various highly colored and highly 
favored material. It has certainly evolved from its 
early and simple days. 

We all know that for the physical health of children 
too much spice is not good, and we know that the 
cheapest and least nutritious and often rankly bad 
candy is that which is most brightly colored and made 
alluring for childish eyes. We don’t seem to guard men- 
tal health so well, though, for we have federal bureaus 
for keeping food pure, but for guarding the mental 
health the bureaus are sporadic and local. But surely 
all of us know that when children indulge too much 
in this colored trash there must be an indigestion of 
the mind, if no worse disease, and more lasting. 

This is not to say that I think all comics are bad. I 
myself am addicted to a few of them, but these seem 
mirrors of the times and not trash. They are Mr. and 
Mrs. and one called Our Bill. They are comics, but 
they have in them the humor of recognition. They are 
exaggerated, as humor has a right to be, but there is 
in them life and reality. We all know a Mr. and Mrs. 
and we all know a Bill. 

Even the unreal variety, such as Superman, can surely 
be no harm. After all there is no child old enough to 
read who does not know this is not true, just’ as young- 
sters delight in the unreality of Alice and the Wizard 
of Oz. The trouble is not with these. The real trouble 
comes from the kind which show a real life, but not a 
life which one wants one’s children to emulate. 


Youngsters Want Them 

IN A MAGAZINE called the Library Journal two 
women—librarians of children’s departments in, libraries 
in New York towns, have an article called They Like 
It Rough, in which they argue stoutly for comic strips 
and of all kinds. Why they are children’s librarians, 
which means they have departments devoted to teach- 
ing children to read books, is a bit beyond me. As lobby- 
ists for the comic interests they would be highly suc- 
cessful. They put a question to over a hundred children, 
from small graders to junior high children. They asked 
them why they liked the comics. They think the answers 
are “reassuring” and quote some of them. “They ex- 
press thought in modern life.” “I like the tough talks.” 
“After reading them I will know what to do if ever I 
am a prisoner when we play G-men.” 
The first answer is rather priggish, but it is significant 
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that the child thinks they express the thought of mod- 
ern life. Perhaps a few strips do that, but most of the 
ones that sell best are not the simple true type of, say, 
Bill and Regular Fellers, the humor that Tarkington 
puts into his stories. And I am afraid it is mainly the 
grownups who enjoy these strips. According to the 
World Telegram, one of the favorites, and on the way 
to being a best seller, has such characters as Lepke, 
the Esposito brothers, Dillinger and Baby Face Nelson. 
If that is thought in modern life, take me back some- 
where where books for children were books and not 
accounts of how to handle gangsters’ crimes. 

Another child liked the tough talk, again showing 
which are the favorites. No doubt he will read this sort 
of talk and then graduate to the Cain school of grown- 
up tough talk, and what an education will then be his. 

The two young women use as arguments that the 
children of a generation ago were shown Doré pictures 
and that those of hell were very dreadful. That is true, 
but no matter how you argue it there is a difference 
between a pictured hell, of which the details are Dante’s 
idea of hell, and the stories of a bunch of gangsters. 
To me that book—and I was brought up on the big 
brown and gold Doré Art Gallery—brings little memory 
of those pictures. They were so inextricably woven into 
it all—and Dante and Virgil going through the circles 
of Heaven offset it. And there were the fascinating pic- 
tures of Biblical times. No, the comparison of Doré 
and a comic strip gangster don’t go together. 


What Children Read 

LIBRARIANS tell of another sad fact: many chil- 
dren come in and ask for a thin book; the habit of 
reading is going. And often the form of the strip is 
used now by magazines. The Prince and the Pauper is 
put in strip form, and church people are putting the 
stories of the Old Testament in that form. Why? For 
one thing, they must compete, both for amusement 
and teaching, with this form. 

Catholic librarians, too, are worried. This is seen in 
the way they answered my remarks about book lists 
for the young. One librarian wrote that he hoped I 
would get a good response. He may rest assured that 
his prayer has been answered. My mail runneth over, 
and I shall write of this next month. The one thing 
that evidently has not yet been worked out, is how to 
get the young to read, voluntarily, what is on the lists. 
And those who publish comics, and make more and 
more money, will get out more and more comics. “The 
children want them,” they insist. Poison is often a pretty 
color, but you don’t hand it to a child because he wants 
it. Here conscience is not the guide, but only money. 
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A PLACE of glitter and gloom. 

[hat’s what Elzire Dionne, the 
tuplets’ mother, used to call 

nursery on Quint birthdays. 

And she was right, for pomp and 
pageantry—five-girl parades, radio 
broadcasting, and the like—were the 
order of the day. 

Such was the glitter for public 
consumption so long as “the wonder 
were wards of the Crown 
and under the control of Dr. Allan 
Roy Dafoe, their personal physician, 
who “ran the.Quint show,” to quote 
from his own printed statements. 

At every birthday celebration I 
saw that glitter; I also wrote about 
it for newspapers and magazines. 

But behind the scenes the picture 
was something else again. The 
Quints cried for their parents. And 
and mother, excluded 


Oul 


the it 


children” 


the father 


from the fanfare and permitted to 
visit the children only in the pres- 
ence of others, grieved for the little 
TICS 


[ witnessed that gloom too. And 





The Quints find their new hair-do a most welcome birthday present 


often, so the mother told me_ the 
Quintuplets slipped away from eaves- 
dropping attendants and complained 
to her: 

“We don’t want to go on with 
the big show in our exhibition play- 
ground. It’s our birthday and we 
want to play with our brothers and 
sisters. Why can’t we?” 

They couldn’t because they were 
wards of the Crown and _ because 
Dr. Dafoe said the show must go on. 
So on it went, birthdays and other 
days, Sundays included, with thou- 
sands of tourists as an audience. 

Today, however, things are 
changed. Altogether changed, for 
several months ago the Govern- 
ment which, in 1935, made Yvonne, 
Annette, Cécile, Emilie, and Marie 
wards for eighteen years, graciously 
gave them back to their father and 
mother—more than ten years before 
the “crown guardianship” termi- 
nated. 

Why? Because “it seemed best for 
the Quints”—so ran the dispatches. 
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Best for these pious little Catholics 
who for so long had been begging 
and proving “to live with Papa and 
Mama like Ernest, Rose, Thérése, 
Daniel, Pauline, Oliva, Junior, and 
Victor-Réné, ‘the lucky seven.’ ” 

Yes, lucky was the word the mil- 
lion-dollar Quints had for the broth- 
ers and sisters who lived normal 
lives, under the same roof with their 
father and mother. And because they 
had no home life the unlucky five 
envied the other Dionne children. 
Envied the sisters and brothers and 
pitied themselves even while on 
parade for the tourists. 

Surely, no similar spectacle ever 
presented such a paradox! But, 
thanks to the girls’ own pleas and 
their parents’ unremitting prayers 
and protests, the Quintuplets are 
back in the family fold, legally. 

And, except for the war and a 
scarcity of men and materials, they 
would be permanently settled in the 
fifty-thousand-dollar home architects 
have designed for the entire family. 
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Realizing the delay is inevitable, 
the parents are not complaining. 
Mong with the Quints, they’re just 
hoping to celebrate Christmas in the 
new house and thanking le bon Dieu 
for righting conditions that had ex- 
hausted their patience and brought 
them anguish beyond telling. 

fortunately these grievances no 
longer exist, for soon after the Gov- 
anment returned the girls to the 
father and mother, Dr. Dafoe, whose 
differences with the Dionnes had 
made screaming headlines for more 
than seven years, resigned as the 
Quints’ physician. 

Now Dr. J. E. I. Joyal of North 
Bay looks after the children’s health, 
and nuns of the order of the Assump- 
tion are in charge of the nursery— 
the place where, at last, freedom and 
good cheer prevail. 

Isensed this harmony on my two 
recent trips to Callander, both short- 
ly before the Quintuplets’ eighth 
birthday. 

Elzire prepared me for the change 
before we called on the girls during 
my first visit. A smiling quintet they 
were too when they met us in the 
yard with their rollicking St. Ber- 
nards, Bichonne and Doré. 

Greetings over, Cécile, a lover of 
pets like all her brothers and sisters, 
from fifteen-year-old Ernest down to 
four-year-old Victor-Réné, asked me 
ifI didn’t think the dogs were hand- 
some. 

“Very,” I said. “And they look like 
fine watch-dogs.” 

“The best ever,” Emilie enthused, 
“but come into the reception room 
and see our birds. Hurry, hurry!” 

With Emilie and Yvonne both 
pulling me by the hands, I was in 
the reception room before I knew it, 
Elzire at my heels and the other 
Quints behind her. 

There I saw: two canaries in chro- 
mium cages on high stands—Chéri, 
Emilie’s pet near the door, and 
Prince, Yvonne’s pride and joy, in 
a corner beyond the radio. Both 
were bright yellow and both were 
singing their heads off. 

“Aren't they lovely?” said Emilie, 
the left-handed Quint whose hobby 
is birds. Not just the tame ones but 
also the wild ones that nest in the 
bird houses on the lawn: the five 
maisonettes, marked from left to 
right, Cécile, Marie, Emilie, Yvonne, 
and Annette. 

In the dining room, which was 
our next stop, Cécile led me to a row 


of three more chromium cages on 
high stands. The bird in the first 
was hers, she said, adding: 

“His name is Enchanteur, and I 
named him. His singing is so sweet. 
Don’t you think so?” 

I did indeed. But at that he had 
nothing on his next-cage neighbor, 
Annette’s Golden Ball—Boule d’Or 
she called him. Nor on Marie’s Bijou 
at the end of the line-up. For they 
all did themselves proud. 

During supper, to which the 
Quints had invited me, the canaries 
kept up a serenade while my hostesses 
told me they were “happy as could 
be because they belonged to Papa 
and Mama, not to the Government 
or Dr. Dafoe.” 

Among a hundred and one other 
things, with all of them. talking a 
mile. a minute and in rapid succes- 
sion, they also told me they’d be 
eight years old on May 28. 

“That’s just ten days off, Mademoi- 
selle,” figured Yvonne who sat on 
my right, “and we want you to come 
to our family party. Mama said for 
us to invite you.” 

“I should say I did,” owned up 
Elzire. “You’ve written ‘about the 
children’s seven birthdays and I’ve 
always wanted to ask you to one of 
their parties, but I couldn’t. It was 
against the rules to invite outsiders. 
This year, however, we’re making 
our own rules and surely you won't 
miss the celebration.” 
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I didn’t miss it, even though press- 
ing literary matters called me back 
to New York in the meantime. But 
a plane flight to Toronto and a train 
jaunt the rest of the way landed me 
in Callander on May 27 — for the 
twenty-seventh time. 

It was a new kind of Quini event 
that precipitated my arrival, the 
bobbing and styling of the girls’ hair 
which had never been cut from the 
day they were born. 

Not that the Quintuplets and their 
mother hadn’t wanted it bobbed; 
they had. But with no say-so in the 
matter, the children had worn first 
curls, then braids, till Miss Clara 
Ogilvie, noted hair specialist from 
New York, appeared on the scene 
to arrange a birthday hair-do. 

An assistant, Mr. William Sterling, 
an expert barber and coiffeur, all in 
the grand manner of professionals, 
showed up at the nursery, too, to cut 
the renowned tresses 4 la Ogilvie. 

But the best-laid plan did not go 
through, as scheduled, after the 
Quints said, separately and together: 

“No, no, no! We want Mama to 
cut off our hair.” 

“And long as we live,” asserted 
Marie, a Mama’s girl if there ever 
was one, “we'll remember our dar- 
ling mother cut it.” 

“Long as we live!” echoed the 
other Quints. 

And the mother who, as a sort of 
girl scout kindness, had cut the hair 


Most Rev. Charles Leo Nelligan, D.D., Bishop Ordinary to Can- 
ada’s armed forces, is saluted by five very young Red Cross nurses 
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of all her classmates in parochial 
school, began the cutting. 

\s she went along she tied the 
braids with differentiating colors and 
put them into separate boxes, labeled 
Yvonne, Annette, Cécile, Emilie, and 
Marie. 

“To avoid 


any possible mix-up,” 





idols as they really are at present. 

Idols who don’t even know they 
are idols except in the sense that 
people have flocked to Callander to 
see them and who can’t remember 
the time when photographers weren't 
posing them for pictures. 


The bobbed-haired  eight-year- 


Five little sailor lassies who do not sail the sea 
are adopted members of the crew of H.M.S. Tiger 


Elzire 


on. the 


explained, writing the names 
individual boxes. 
Without such precaution there 
would undoubtedly have been a gen- 
11 mix-up, for all the braids, even 
in the sun, were exactly alike—very 
dark and very glossy. 


\s they put the finishing touches 
on what ended up in a modern ver- 
sion of the Dutch bob, with a middle 


part and short feathery bangs, both 
Miss Ogilvie and her assistant said 
they'd never seen “hair of lovelier 
They further said they'd 
seen children more devoted 
to their mother. 

For my part, I marveled at the 
patience and poise of the youngsters 
during the lengthy procedure. Not 
one of them fidgeted or complained 
and their only stipulation was that 
“Mama stand by and talk to them.” 

Mama stood by as telegraph wires 
ticked out the story of the Quints’ 
hair-do to hundreds of newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. 

So, for all their simplicity, their 
unspoiled childlikeness, the Quin- 
tuplets after eight years, even with 
a great war raging, were still news. 

But, knowing them as I do, I won- 
dered how many fans, reading that 
story, could picture these public 


texture.” 


nevel 


olds were beside themselves with joy 
too the next morning when their 
father, as a birthday surprise and 
under police escort, took them home. 
Back to the Dionne farmhouse for 
the first time since they were carried 
away, at the age of four months, in 
the arms of Dr. Dafoe and their head 
nurse, Madame Louise de Kiriline. 

And a thrilling return that was, 
with the Quints bounding into the 
living-room and shouting to their 
mother who stood near the doorway: 

“Here we are, Mama! We’ve come 
home at last!” 

“At last!” Elzire gathered them 
into her arms, one after another, as 
their father and brothers and sisters 
—with only Rose, an Ottawa convent 
student, absent—stood around in a 
welcoming circle. “And a happy 
birthday to you all.” 

“It’s our first truly happy birth- 
day,” Annette announced. 

“Why?” asked her father whose 
hand she seized and swung. 

“Because we’re home with our 
home folks,” replied the namesake 
of her Aunt Anna Dionne, a nun of 
the order of the Servantes du Jésus- 
Marie at Rimouski, Quebec. 

Making themselves at home, with 
their family in mirthful pursuit, the 
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Quints were all over the place jy 
no time. In the dining room, the 
kitchen, on the porch, in the garden 
and, finally, in the barn where 
patted Darkey and Ned, the coal. 
black horses they'd ridden around 
the nursery. 

They also made friends with q 
spotted calf named Brownie, ‘, 
petit veau too cute for words,” they 
called him. 

Then, flinging back a promise to 
the animals to see them again soon, 
the world’s five sweethearts scam. 
pered out of the stable with all the 
rustic abandon of the sisters and 
brothers who scampered after them, 

Under police escort, just as rusti- 
cally carefree, the Quints returned 
to the nursery with their family. 

Trailing the procession, I couldn't 
help wondering what would have 
happened to Yvonne, Annette, 
Cécile, Emilie, and Marie if they 
hadn't had the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church to offset—and triumph 
over—the vainglorious routine they 
had been forced to follow. 

But, under the guidance of the 
Church, they had had that teaching. 
They had also had contact, super. 
vised as it was, with devout parents 
and brothers and sisters. 

In justice to staff employees 
friendly to the Dionnes too—to one 
head nurse, in particular—they had 
also come under the influence of 
adult associates who “taught them 
to love their parents better than any- 
body else in the world.” 

Unfriendly employees, the would. 
be mind poisoners, to stand in with 
the doctor and hold their jobs, ac 
cording to the parents, told the chil- 
dren to “love Dr. Dafoe but not 
Papa and Mama.” And one notori- 
ously antiDionne nurse, whose fre 


. quent altercations with the mother 


were common knowledge, said to the 
Quintuplets: 

“Your people aren’t nice and when 
you grow up you'll be ashamed of 
them.” 

Hurt by such criticisms, the Quints 
repeated them to their parents who 
protested more and more violently 
against the “mind-poisoning cam 
paign going on in the nursery.” 

All- of which added fuel to the 
flames of the Dafoe-Dionne feud 
which raged and kept on raging, 
with the children forced to whispet 
to their father and mother that they 
loved them because—in the presenc 
of the notoriously antiDionne nursé 
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at any rate—they dared not make 
the statement out loud. 

On the Quintland Special that 
carried the Quints, their family, and 
Dr. Dafoe to Toronto in May 1939, 
for the Dionne-Dafoe presentation 
to King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth, Cécile made that admission to 
her mother. Elzire, when she told 
me about it later, wept at the revolt- 
ing situation. 

Still trailing the birthday proces- 
sion to the nursery, exactly three 
years afterward, I remembered the 
mother’s tears—and the parental de- 
mands which eventually brought 
about the discharge of the nurse in 
question. 

[also thought of the Quint history 
I'd written—a million words, more 
or less—and much of it about the 
hostilities between the parents and 
the doctor. But Dr. Dafoe’s resigna- 
tion early this year officially ended 
the strangest feud on record. 

Speaking of the resignation when 
Iovertook her in the nursery grounds 
on the children’s all-important eighth 
birthday, Elzire said: 

“We received the good news the 
day I finished a novena to Our Lady 
of Lourdes, on February 11. Do you 
wonder that I have kept faith with 
my religion?” 

Of course I didn’t wonder. I'd had 
too many evidences of her piety. 
And I recalled again, as I had so 
often before, that the day the Quints 
were born, after everybody, includ- 
ing Dr. Dafoe, had said they would 
die, she—sick unto death as she was 
—prayed le bon Dieu to save them. 
Later she pinned medals on their 
tiny garments and signed the cross 
on their foreheads with holy water. 

That was only the beginning! 
Through all the years of storm and 
strife, even when her heart was 
breaking, she kept the Faith. 

A great Catholic mother, Elzire 
Dionne, the world’s most famous 
mother! Her record proves it. And 
to the Quints she’s “the best Mama 
in the world.” This was their special 
message to me on their birthday and 
they delivered it after we were all 
settled in the playroom where they 
showed us stacks of greetings and 
presents galore. 

Among the gifts there were books, 
holy pictures, rosaries, tams, wool, 
knitting needles, fishing rods “for a 
fishing date with Papa” and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

But there was no card, no re 


membrance of any kind from Dr. 
Dafoe. Annette, noting the omis- 
sion, said: 

“It doesn’t matter, though. We 
have plenty of presents; just look 
at them!” 

After dinner they made merry 
with music, playing their five organs 
entirely by ear, singing a selection of 
French songs, dancing the minuet 
and other dances. 

Cécile, whose flair for dancing has 
always been remarkable, starred in 
a solo number with many variations. 

Annette, the most talented organ- 
ist, staged an organ recital, playing 
several pieces with a sure touch and 
genuine feeling. 

Marie, the only Quint who wears 
glasses—temporarily, it is believed— 
sang alone because, in the words 
of the others, “her voice is the 
sweetest.” 

Emilie, a swaggerer for fun, and 
famed from babyhood for her 
mimicry and grimaces, took off 
everybody in the room, to every- 
body’s amusement. 

Yvonne, the most gifted in draw- 
ing, put on an “art exhibit” with 
her sketches, copies, and originals, 
and I found them interesting and 
promising. 


FTER the party I asked the girls 

to read for me in French and 

English, to show me the latest writ- 

ing and arithmetic papers they'd 

turned in to their teacher, to tell 

me favorite stories they'd heard, and 
to recite their best-loved poems. 

A large order, but the Quints 
filled it. A kindness that revealed 
the progress in school work they had 
made during their eighth year; and 
satisfactory progress I would call it. 

The children also seemed about 
equally advanced, with Emilie a 
trifle ahead in arithmetic and 
Yvonne, Cécile, and Annette a shade 
better in writing than the other two. 

So much for the Quints’ aptitudes 
and mental development. 

But how are the girls on current 
events? 

Well informed, you may be sure, 
for daily they listen to the radio 
and can tell you as well as any eight- 
year-olds anywhere what’s going on. 

For a long time they’ve been 
war conscious too. So war conscious 
and so patriotic they've bought 
thousands of dollars’ worth of war 
bonds. Not only that, but on their 
seventh birthday they donated to 
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the Canadian Red Cross a seventeen 
hundred dollar ambulance, paid for 
with Quintuplet earnings. 

Now, as soon as their knitting 
improves sufficiently, they intend to 
knit socks for soldiers. 

Between knitting sessions, school, 
and play periods, these most photo- 
graphed children on earth pose for 
war pictures in soldiers’ and sailors’ 
uniforms, hoping such patriotic 
poses will “help the United Nations 
defeat the Axis in a hurry.” 

That’s how the “same age” chil- 
dren feel about World War II. 

But how do the Quintuplets 
feel, one toward another? Hundreds 
of people have asked me that ques- 
tion. For the correct answer I turned 
to Yvonne, the Quint captain. 

“Not long ago,” I said, “Dr. Joyal 
took you to St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
North Bay for an ear operation. 
When you woke up and found your- 
self away from the other Quintuplets 
for the first time how did you feel?” 

“Lost,” came the instant response. 
“And right away I wrote to them, 
not altogether. I sent a separate note 
to each one. That’s the way we like 
to get letters. And I put a lot of 
x’s in all the notes . . . you know 
. . . for love and kisses.” 

For their father, the glamorous, 
unspoiled five have limitless admira- 
tion and affection. Cécile, a Papa’s 
girl, volunteered the information. 

To complete the questionnaire, I 
asked the Quints how they felt 
toward their brothers and sisters. 

“We're proud of them,” answered 
Yvonne. “But we used to feel they 
had all the luck because they lived 
at home—” 

“Now,” cut in Annette, “we un- 
derstand things better. We’re eight, 
going on nine and we know we be- 
long to Papa and Mama just the 
same as the other children do.” 

“And soon we'll be in one big 
home together,” Marie exclaimed. 
“You'll come to see us in the new 


house, won't you, Mademoiselle 
Barker?” 
“Come to our next birthday 


party,” urged Emilie. 

“That will be the novena of their 
lives,” said Elzire, “the closing of 
their ninth year. We’ll expect you.” 

“T’ll be here,” I assured her, “God 
willing.” 

Meanwhile, it’s good to know that 
all’s well at the nursery where both 
glitter and gloom are conspicuous 
by their absence. 
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aes XII recently uttered these 
sirring words, “Let the Christianity 
of today be penetrated by the burn- 
ing and luminous fire of Christ’s 
watchword ‘I have overcome the 
world,’ and you will feel in your 
hearts the peaceful, quiet confidence 
of victory that reassures you with 
the passing of these dark days in 
which so many are living in terror 
and discouragement. There _ will 
come not the terrors which the small- 
minded dread but the brilliant ful- 
fillment of the hopes of faithful and 
magnanimous souls. The Church of 
today cannot simply return to the 
primitive forms of the small initial 
flock. In her maturity, which is not 
old age, she holds her head high 
and maintains unchanged in her 
members the vigor of her youth.” 

The challenge embodied in these 
words of our Holy Father is indeed 
spiritually heartening and stimulat- 
ing. Pius XII is not afraid; . . . He 
knows, as Christ knew, that the 
Church shall never cease to march 
on. There is victory in his words. 
While the rest of the world’s wise 
. ones speak of danger, possible col- 
lapse, defeat, and destruction, the 
Pope lifts the minds, and hearts of 
men to the certitude of victory. 
Christianity shall not go backward; 
shall not return to “the primitive 
forms of the small initial flock,” let 
the world bring forth what it may! 
Only the “small-minded” are filled 
with terror and discouragement dur- 
ing these dark days. 

Thinking on these brave words of 
the Supreme Pontiff I found myself, 
in spirit, back in Hunan, China, 
where Christianity, numerically 
speaking, is still primitive—a mere 
handful of Catholics among four 
hundred and fifty millions of pagans. 
Light and vision for the future of 
the Church in China is to be found 
in the utterance of the Vicar of 
Christ: The youth of the Church is 
eternal, and just as in the early cen- 
turies the Church had confidence in 
victory, so today the Church in 
China foresees victory over the 
powers of evil and the darkness of 
paganism. 

This unshaken confidence of the 
Church in victory is based on four 
unmistakable characteristics: a pro- 
found faith; a serene and unlimited 
readiness for sacrifice and suffering; 
Eucharistic fervor and recollection 
arising from the deep conviction of 





Pius XII gives these 
as the four principal 
characteristics deline- 
ating the spiritual 
profile of primitive 
Christianity: 


1. Profound faith. 

ce. Spirit of sacrifice. 

3. Eucharistic fervar. 

4. Unity of spirit and 
hierarchy. 














the social efficiency of Eucharistic 
thought on all forms of social life; 
a striving after an ever closer and 
more enduring unity of spirit and 
hierarchy. These four characteristics 
were mentioned by Pius XII as “the 
spiritual profile of primitive Chris- 
dianity.” 

In China there exists a profound 
faith in the hearts of Catholics. 
Often do missionaries among these 
people speak of their faith as living 
—the kind of faith martyrs have. It 
requires tremendous faith, strong 
and enduring, for a pagan to give up 
his idols and superstitions; and God 
gives this kind of faith to the Chinese 
who come to Him. 

An instance comes to mind. A 
catechumen was under instruction 
in the faith at a time of approach- 
ing persecution. The missionary had 
been ordered by his Superior to 
go into hiding. He called the cate- 
chumen—a carpenter altogether un- 
educated as the literati understand 
the term—and put the facts before 
him. The man fell to his knees and 
begged for baptism at once. The 
missionary questioned him, “What 
if the oncoming Communists dis- 
cover you are a Catholic and kill 
your” 

That illiterate man’s reply still 
rings in my ears: “What of it? They 
would be doing me a favor. My soul 
will see God.” 

The man received the Sacrament 
of Baptism that same night; and 
three days later, bound with cords, 
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he was led to the river bank and 
publicly stoned by his persecutors. 
Those who witnessed the stoning de- 
clared a heavenly light shone on his 
face during the time of his sufferings, 
as he loudly proclaimed his faith in 
Christ. Once again Christ’s words, 
“I have overcome the world,” were 
verified in this brave soul. Chris- 
tianity had triumphed. Another soul 
had found victory in his faith. 

The second characteristic of the 
spiritual profile of the Church in 
China today—a serene and unlimited 
readiness for sacrifice and suffering 
—defies my ability to narrate and 
describe in an article as brief as this. 
The Church in China during recent 
years has given glory to God and 
inestimable help to souls through 
the violent deaths of 114 missionary 
Bishops, priests, and religious, not 
to count the unnumbered members 
of her lay folk. We Passionists have 
not been excluded from this heaven- 
ly honor roll. Fathers Walter Cove- 
you, Clement Seybold, and Godfrey 
Holbein gave their young priestly 
lives—the first American priests to 
shed their blood in China. 

Five long years of war have brought 
an immense increase in sacrifice and 
suffering to our missioners in the Far 
East. Our beloved Vicar Apostolic, 
Most Reverend Cuthbert O’Gara, 
was taken captive by the Japanese 
at Hong Kong on Christmas Day, 
and was clapped into the warden’s 
prison where he remained in much 
sacrifice and suffering till May 28th. 
Two of our Fathers, Arthur Benson 
and Ronald Norris, shared his lot. 

On the mission field in northwest- 
ern Hunan our Fathers and Sisters, 
amid bomb-wrecked mission com- 
pounds, carry on their heroic labors 
for their spiritual children. Daily 
they witness ever-increasing hard- 
ships, direst poverty, epidemics of 
typhus and cholera, famine condi- 
tions that will take a toll of ten mil- 
lion lives this year. Living costs have 
skyrocketed. Eggs are selling at 63 
cents each; flour $4.30 a pound; 
sugar at $8.00; rice at $5.00; shoes are 
$100.00 a pair; carpenter wages are 
$9.00 a day (prices quoted in Chi- 
nese currency). 

Merely to live in such conditions 
is difficult enough; but to live your- 
self and see others, less fortunate 
than yourself, die, is an agony not 
soon forgotten. There can be no 
question of our brave missioners 
quitting their field of labors because 
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of these increased hardships; rather 
the more surely shall they remain at 
their posts. The Church in the sacri- 
fice and suffering of her zealous 
laborers marches on. This second 
unmistakable characteristic .of the 
Church’s spiritual profile is being 
noted with admiration by China’s 
teeming millions of pagans. The 
fruit of victory lies ahead! 


Be third characteristic, viz., Eu- 
charistic fervor and recollection 
arising from the deep conviction of 
the social efficiency of Eucharistic 
thought on all forms of social life, is 
worthy of a special article. It is the 
experience of every missionary priest 
in China that the Eucharist, so 
touchingly and accurately termed 
“the Holy Body” by the Chinese, 
works the greatest change, next to 
Baptism, in the lives of converts. The 
Holy Body is their greatest strength 
against the powerful forces in pagan- 
ism, their hope in continuing the 
battle of life, their confidence in 
ultimate victory. How often these 
good souls tell the missionary that 
were it not for the Holy Body they 
in Communion there would 
be no holiness in them. 

Late one afternoon I discovered 
an old woman praying devoutly in 
Curiously I inquired the 
reason for this extra prayer. She told 
me she had come to our Lord in the 
Blessed. Sacrament for help and 
strength in overcoming a hatred she 
her heart toward a certain 
who had cheated her in a 


recelve 


church 


felt in 


person 


financial deal. I need not tell you 
this dear soul not only got back her 
money but won the greater victory 
of keeping her soul free of hatred. 
Let me give you another mission- 


ary example of the social efficiency 
of Eucharistic thought on all forms 


of social life. An exceptionally 
promising convert, a lad of sixteen 
summers, had received baptism after 


a late morning Mass. Two hours 
later a gang of bandits began break- 


ing down the front gate of the Mis- 


sion. The boy, Francis Liao, ran to 
the priest to ask, “May I receive my 
first holy Communion?” 


It was then the priest discovered 
that Francis had determined not to 


touch food and drink between the 
time of his baptism and his first 
Communion. He was patiently wait- 
ing till Mass the next day. Then and 
there, with bandits breaking into the 
Mission, Francis made his first Com- 





munion and consumed the hosts re- 
maining in the ciborium. Francis 
afraid of bandits? Not with the holy 
Body of Christ dwelling within him. 
The example of that boy’s bravery 
and deep attachment to Christ in the 
Eucharist so consoled and strength- 
ened the missionary Father that he 
was able to remain quite nonchalant 
as the bandits proceeded to eat his 
breakfast eggs (already on the table) 
and to help themselves to whatever 
they cared to loot in the Mission. 
Some more prudent folk may not 
be inclined to call this the efficiency 
of Eucharistic thought on all forms 
of social life, but I do. 

Another Catholic—an old man— 


. found himself halted by an unseen 


presence along the road on his way 
to Sunday Mass. He declared he was 
stopped by an invisible hand, that 
he could not take another step for- 
ward. He then made the sign of the 
Cross and said aloud, “I am on my 
way to receive the Holy Body of 
Christ.” Forthwith he was permitted 
to continue his walking. From per- 
sonal experience I state definitely 
that the devotion of Chinese Cath- 
olics to the Eucharist will bring 
about the full flowering of Catholic 
thought in that pagan land. Chinese 
pagan social life will be replaced by 
the Christian life. 


peo fourth characteristic of the 
spiritual profile of primitive 
Christianity, i.e., a striving after an 
ever closer and more enduring unity 
of spirit and hierarchy, is readily seen 
and often witnessed among the Cath- 
olics of China. One need but recall 
the tremendous wave of enthusiasm 
and deep feeling for His Holiness 
that swept the length and breadth 
of China when, in 1926, six Chinese 
priests received Episcopal consecra- 
tion at the hands of the Holy Father 
himself. The Chinese secular and 
Catholic press headlined the event 
and stressed the honor shown not 
only to the consecrated Prelates but 
to China and her people. 

Again in 1927 the Holy Father, 
through his Apostolic Delegate to 
China, boldly and openly appraised 
and approved the nationalistic 
aspirations of the Chinese people. 
China will never forget this un- 
solicited favor to their country. It 
served mightily in solidifying the 
movement and bringing about a 
spirit of unity and co-operation 
among the leaders of modern China. 


THE ‘Tt SIGN 


The former attitude of the Chi 
nese, long accustomed to, and § 
well disciplined in, respect for the 
Emperor, has its counterpart among 
Catholics in their present respect ff 
His Holiness the Pope, their spirity 
Head. Nowhere are Catholics mom 
devotedly and spiritually attached tg 
the person of Christ’s Vicar than ij 
China. As an instance of this: Several 
years ago one of our seminarians lay 
sick with consumption and his life 
was despaired of. While visiting with 
him one evening he began to speak 
of the Pope, the Holy Father’s world 
wide responsibilities, and his anxious 
concern about the conversion of 
China. Following this the young 
seminarian remarked, “My little life 
is of small value but my sufferings 
and the sacrifice of an unfulfilled 
vocation I offer to God for our Holy 
Father the Pope and all his inten- 
tions.” It was a lesson truly Catholic! 

Another example of striving after 
an ever closer and more enduring 
unity of spirit may be gathered from 
the glowing tribute Madame Chiang 
Kai Shek gave to the Catholic mis 
sionaries in China. In part she wrote, 
“Large numbers of Catholic Mis 
sionaries at the risk of their own 
lives have throughout these years of 
war kept their banners flying, and 
their spirits vibrant in the midst of 
their charred missions. In all that 
they are doing they have shown the 
quality of mercy which blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes. Their 
lives of self-denial and inner dis 
cipline have proved to be a source 
of inspiring courage to all those who 
serve and with whom they suffer. In 
deed and in spirit, their all-embrac 
ing charity is like manna dropped in 
the way of starved people. In follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Master 
they dare to do and die.” Generalis- 





‘simo Chiang Kai Shek, publicly ad- 


dressing his Whangpo Cadets, held 
up the Catholic Missionaries as mod- 
els to these future leaders of China. 


ET us fervently thank God that the 
Church is writing such a brilliant 
page in the history of China, that the 
spiritual profile of primitive Chris- 
tianity is so accurately living again 
in far-off China. Let us continue and 
multiply our prayers for the com- 
plete and ultimate victory of China 
in the faith of Jesus Christ. Let us 
not be “small-minded” either in 
heart or mind, but faithful and 
magnanimous in hope. 
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Death Comes to the Priest 


Hz was born with the gift of 
laughter. God had given him a 
merry soul and the most jovial of 
personalities. It took little to touch 
of his constantly simmering sense of 
humor. 

The Chinese said he had a “Chi- 
nese heart,” indeed the most delicate 
of compliments. The golden worth 
of his generous good nature he shed 
about him in lavish abundance. 

His merry soul too was a saintly 
soul. But the joyous ripples of the 
surface screened the crystal depths of 
holiness. He managed well to keep 
hidden the revels of a heart in love 
with God. Yet despite all it would 
out that his love for the Mass and 
the Blessed Sacrament was to him 
an all-absorbing delight, a tremen- 
dous throbbing attachment. Hand in 
hand went his extraordinary immer- 
sion in all that pertained to the 
Sacred Heart, the second great sus- 
taining devotion of his life. 

So year after year he exiled him- 
self in China. Happy he was in his 
vocation, happy in his work for souls, 
happy in the hardships and hazards 
of missionary life, happy in all that 
he could do for his beloved Chinese. 
The sunshine of his happy ways 
shone around him. 

Then one day a fear took hold 
of him during Mass. He hurried 
through. Afterward he grew remorse- 
ful and set himself the atonement of 
passing up his morning coffee. With 
a smile he sat down merrily to do 
his penance. Smilingly he leaned 
back his head. A few minutes later 
he was quite dead. 

He had just finished his last Mass. 
It was the octave day of the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart. 


Death Comes to the Ancient 


Th LAN was his name. He came of 
a race of warriors, one of the great 
Miao tribe. His forebears had sprung 
from an aboriginal source long ante- 
dating the Sons of Han in that part 
of China. 

Ta Lan was great among the 
Miaos, a tribe leader and an in- 
fluential elder. He was a Catholic, 
baptized these many years, and a 
staunch religious example to his 
people. Faith governed his life, hope 
invigorated it, charity beautified it. 
Almost transplanted from the ages 
of faith was this noble character of 
the western mountains of Asia. Mass 
was the most sacred time of the day. 
Constantly he bathed his soul in the 
sacraments. He lived to edify both 
angels and men. 

The ills of age crept up on him 
and sickness bore him down. Far in 
the depths of his country he was 
stricken. Over the mountainous ways 
journeyed the missionary to reach 
him. On a rude bamboo cot he re- 
ceived the last Anointing. The Holy 
Sacrifice was offered for him in the 
garish hut and Viaticum came to him 
under the roof of that ancient abode. 

It was perhaps the first time that 
Christ in His Sacramental Presence 
had walked that portion of earth. 
The dying leader had brought Christ 
there as the last act of a great life. 

Afterward the young priest from 
America sat beside this saintly char- 
acter of another race while the serene 
old warrior communed with God. 
Then opening his eyes, the ancient 
gently said, “Your last blessing, 


worthy Spiritual Father.” The youth- 
ful priest slowly raised his hand in 
blessing. Ta Lan quietly closed his 
eyes—and died. 
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Death Comes to the Orphan 


Lare had not been kind to the lad 
during his thirteen years. Famine 
robbed him of his family. Famine 
had robbed him too of his own 
native strength. Sickly he grew, sickly 
he lived. Even the constant worth of 
sun, rest, and medicine availed him 
nothing. 

He watched with wistful eyes the 
boys of the orphanage as they threw 
their young energies into their task, 
and smiled wanly with regret as he 
saw them play with the gay abandon 
of health and vigor. Pain and weak- 
ness were his lot. Yet no complaint 
passed his lips. He’ was ever cheery 
and resigned. 

The warm days of early Spring 
brought new leases of invigorating 
activity to all but him. He grew 
weaker and thinner. Day by day he 
drooped like a fading flower. 

‘It was Wednesday of Holy Week 
that he was Anointed. Then on the 
morning of Holy Thursday there 
came to him Viaticum, after the 
Maundy Thursday Mass. Through 
the night he lay at the point of 
death. Good Friday he lingered on 
into the afternoon. At his own re- 
quest he lay propped up in bed, 
facing the open window through 
which he could look into the church 
across the courtyard. 

The solemn Stations of the Cross 
began. Two of his companions re- 
mained with him to watch after him. 
Weakly he joined his voice to the 
strong chant of the boys that rolled 
out of the church door. Toward the 
end of the stations he no longer 
joined in the prayers. One of the 
boys turned to look at him. He still 
lay gazing into the church but his 
eyes could not see. He was dead. 


Yiianling Catholic 
High School 


By SISTER TERESA MIRIAM 


Sr. Patricia Rese at work during an air-raid alarm 


r 
Yi \NLING is about 200 miles 
m Changteh, Hunan Province, on 
Yuan River. Until the last few 

the most common mode of 
was by boat. Small boats al- 
eld the preference, because of 
difficulty experienced in _tra- 
sing rapids, which are many and 
igerous. Modernism has found its 
even into Hunan, and now we 
£ a bus road that compares 
ly with any scenic railroad 
may have witnessed. Hunan is a 
mountainous country and the road 
these mountains was con- 
structed solely by man power, with- 
out the aid of any modern machines; 
hence, the road takes a serpentine 


ral 


ACI OS 


Until recently, most of the inhabi- 


ants of the Yiianling Vicariate were 
content to stay at home and eke out 
living. Today they have grown 
: commercial people, and they 
know what is going on in 
parts of their great Chinese Re- 

Chey realize more than ever 
need of education. Schools had 
in existence for years, but it 
the education of boys that was 
rily stressed. Now the girls, too, 

insist on getting their share. 

n 1925, shortly after the arrival 
ir Sisters, a day school was 
ed. Unsettled times, changes in 

ernment, and like circumstances 

d to the discontinuance of 


otnel 


few years ago, at the wish of 
Most Reverend Bishop, the first 

»f an accredited grammar school 

for girls was opened. When two 
rooms were not enough to accommo- 
date the number of pupils, we used 
the Seminary until the return of 
the Seminarians. Then a second floor 
was added to the Dispensary and 
Embroidery Building, which housed 


five classes. Even that number of 
rooms was soon inadequate, and to 
take care of twelve classes we had to 
seek the aid of makeshift carpentry, 
which enabled us to carry on until 
the day of our first graduation. It 
was evident that this school was a 
welcome addition to the city, for 
year by year our registration has 
increased. 

Now the problem was—What to 
do with our girls, especially the 
Christians, for higher education? 
Yiianling boasts of no public high 
school for girls. The Protestant Mis- 
sion has a school to which our pu- 
pils would readily turn were no 
other avenue opened to them. The 
nearest Catholic high school was 
about 600 miles away in Hankow. 
We had made use of this school for 
some of our orphans, but the great 
distance and the equally great ex- 
pense made it possible for only a 
chosen few to continue schooling. 
Our minds all turned in the same di- 
rection, in favor of starting a high 
school of -our own. Here the Chris- 
tian girls in the whole Vicariate and 
in adjoining Vicariates would be 
welcome. Here we would carry 
along the pagans who graduated 
from our Grammar School. 

No sooner said than done. A week 
after graduation in 1939, a Board of 
Directors was chosen and the pre- 
liminary steps taken toward the 
opening of our high school, accred- 
ited by the Chinese National Board 
of Education. This took time, pa- 
tience, and plenty of hard work, to 
say nothing of money. The first rec- 
ords were sent to the Hunan State 
Board for approval. They responded 
that our Board of Directors was 
recognized, and that we could begin 
the processes for the accrediting of 
the high school. 
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In the fall of 1939, we had 18 ap 
plicants. In 1940, we added go more, 
and at this writing we have 60 in the 
high school and 350 in the grammar 
school. The school was completely 
accredited in 1941. 

Before celebrations had _ ended, 
our work of years was destroyed. The 
sound of the siren told of the coming 
of Japanese planes. We had barely 
time to evacuate the school and con- 
vent, and to reach the opposite shore 
of the river, when about twenty-five 
bombers flew over the city. They 
circled about, dropped their bombs, 
and after a visit of thirty-five min- 
utes headed in their homeward di-_ 
rection. We boarded our little Chi- 
nese boat, but by the time the river 
was crossed not a sign of our school 
building remained. We _ returned, 
only to see smoldering ruins of the 
seven buildings which constituted 


In the shade of bamboo and oiled paper 





















September, 1942 


China’s children look over their modern school desks to a brighter future 


our Compound. Thank God, not a 
child was injured, not a life was lost 
on our property. Material things can 
be restored; but life, never. 

Bishop O’Gara, one of the first on 
the scene, offered us a refugee camp 
as a temporary abode. One week 
later, we resumed classes in this 
makeshift school. We had no desks 
or chairs, nor did we have books, but 
we did have pupils and teachers. The 
children, despite the loss of their 
bedding, clothes, and books, were 
happy to put up with any inconveni- 
ence, as long as they had not been 
deprived of their schooling. Times 
were strenuous, conditions were not 
to our liking, but we looked to the 
future for brighter days. 

This war has made our school 
schedule different from an ordinary 
day in any American school. We 
have to carry a very flexible order 
of time. The school day begins with 
the singing of the Chinese National 
Anthem at 6/20 a.m. At 6:90 the first 
class begins. After three forty-minute 
periods, the day pupils are dismissed 
and the boarders have their break- 
fast. By 9:00 A.M. the present school 
buildings have to be evacuated. The 
girls take with them their books and 
bedding. The latter, being for the 
most part similar to a comforter, is 
rolled up and tied with a rope. This 
makes it more convenient for carry- 


- ing. Fear of bombs urges these stu- 


dents far into the hills, where they 
remain studying, resting, or making 
their clothes and shoes. Ordinarily, 
classes are resumed from 3:00 P.M. 
until 7:00 o'clock, but should an 
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“All Clear” fail to come until 4:00 
or 5:00 P.M. classes are resumed 
thirty minutes later. On many occa- 
sions the girls were still in class at 
9:30 P.M. 

We need new school buildings. 
This is not the time to build, but it 
is the time to prepare for that day 
which we hope will not be too far 
off. Shall we continue to struggle 
for the higher education of the girls 
who look to us for it? We know the 
answer. God wills it! 

The realization of our ideal will 
mean a stronger faith for the Chris- 
tian girls. They will be living in a 
Catholic atmosphere. They will have 
the advantages of daily Mass, of 
morning and night prayers in com- 
mon. They will be the means of 
bringing many pagan companions 
into the Church. We have the hap- 
piness of knowing that four of our 
High School students have already 
been baptized. Many others have 
made known the fact that they wish 
to study the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. We are not hasty in receiv- 
ing these girls, since it is necessary 
they know that the step they wish to 
take is a serious one, and that the 
obligations thus incurred are not for 
a day, or a year, but for all time. 

And last, but far from the least 
important, is the fact that we have a 
crying need for Catholic teachers. By 
educating our girls we are looking 
to the future, when we hope to have 
all classes taught by Catholics. May 
you who read this join in praying 
for the success of this latest, and so 
vital undertaking. 
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THE SCHOOL NEEDS 


All kinds of school supplies: 







Equipment for Genera! Science, 
Physics and Chemical Laboratories. 
Paper cutters, pencil compasses, pen 
points, pencils, cheap fountain pens. 


Equipment for Physical Training 
Classes: 


Volley balls, basket balls, tennis balls, 
ping-pong balls, tennis net, ping- 
pong net, baskets for basket ball, 
tennis shoes (low cuts) all sizes, base- 
ball supplies, games. 


Projector for movies. 


Portable organ, typewriter, 
victrola, and records. 
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Send these mission gifts to: 


Sister Teresa Miriam 
Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 
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BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 


Storie 


of the missionaries’ 
activities under war 
conditions. 


Told by: 


Two Passionist Fathers, in- 
terned by the Japanese; 
later released and now en 
route to the United States. 























ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Pawnsheps With A Soul 


>» Mexico's state-operated pawnshops are described 
in the following interesting item from the “Pan 
imerican”: 


lo Mexico’s unique pawnshops, which are owned 
by the state and really serve as banks, people go to 
borrow money in any amount from five pesos up. 
Che goods they bring as security is appraised and held 
for six months. If not reclaimed at the end of that 
time, it is auctioned and any surplus obtained is re- 
turned to the original owner. In observance of last 
Mother’s Day, the President’s wife decreed that all 
sewing machines held in the pawnshops should be re- 
turned to their original owners without benefit of 
payments still due on them. 


We’ve Got To Have Tin 


> Waritine in the “Herald Tribune Magazine,” Henry 
Albert Phillips tells us of the place little Bolivia will 
play in helping us to win the war: 


Chere is no getting away from it. We’ve got to have 
tin. Tin for solder; for innumerable items important 
in war; tin for Babbitt metal, which puts “starch” into 
vital machines and machine tools; tin for the bearings 
of tanks and planes; for bronze, to put into big guns. 
And that is not to mention the tin needed for hun- 
dreds of millions of cans of food to be sent overseas to 
our own soldiers and those of the other United Nations. 
In modern warfare tin is armor, ammunition, and 
supplies. Without it victory would be difficult to 
imagine. 

For years we Americans fairly wallowed in the use 
of 100,000 tons of tin a year; more than was consumed 
by all the rest of the world combined. Annually we 
turned out the astonishing total of 16 billion tin cans! 

But when the Japs captured Thailand and the East 
Indies they not only put a crimp in our rubber sup- 
plies, but they seized the source of ninety per cent of 
our tin imports—just when we needed them more than 
ever. 

Che situation looked grave, but it was not hopeless; 
because there remained another place on the globe 
where tin could be mined in sufficient quantities to 
meet our needs. Bolivia, that small South American 
nation which does not even have a seaport of its own, 
has the potential capacity to produce enough tin for 
the United Nations’ war effort. There, high in the 
Andes, near the fabulous city of Potosi, which once 
provided the Spanish conquistadors with much of their 
silver, lie vast deposits of the now-precious ore. . 


Potosi the “Silver City” of the old Spaniards, is the new 
tin capital of the fighting democracies. As such it will 
attain a far greater importance than ever in its storied 
past. 

We've got to have tin—and Bolivia can supply it. 


Spanish Gallantry 


> “Spain,” the magazine formerly published by the 
Spanish Library of Information in New York, reveals 
an instance of Spanish gallantry at sea. The torpedoed 
vessel had aided in the rescue of Spanish Nationalists 
during the Civil War in Spain: 


The Marques de Comillas sails regularly through 
difficult waters from Spain to New York, stopping at 
Havana. On one of its recent voyages, near the Azores, 
she received an urgent SOS from an English ship which 
had just been torpedoed by a German submarine. The 
survivors were requesting aid; they were requesting it 
most earnestly. The captain of the Marques de Comillas 
did not hesitate an instant. His ship was about three 
hundred miles away from the lifeboats packed with 
survivors. To go toward them, to look for them, meant 
getting off course and delaying the trip. But the captain 
of the Spanish ship ordered the course changed in the 
direction of the lifeboats at full speed ahead. On the 
next day he caught sight of two boats with the sur- 
vivors of a sunken English vessel. On the Marques de 
Comillas the survivors were treated in accordance with 
Spanish hospitality. But suddenly, at about two hun- 
dred yards to the port side of the Spanish ship, the 
German submarine, which had done the torpedoing, 
appeared. The commanding officer of the submarine 
demanded. the immediate surrender of the English sur- 
vivors, whom he considered prisoners. 

“These are my “guests,” answered the Spanish cap- 
tain; “I cannot surrender them to their enemies.” 

“Your conduct is laudable, Captain,” the German 
Commander stated, “but they are subjects of the coun- 
try with which I am at war and I demand that they 
be turned over to me. You have ten minutes to decide.” 

“I do not need that much time,” the Captain of the 
Marques de Comillas replied. “A Spanish naval officer 
does not save the life of some men in order to hand 
them over to their enemies. Commander, my ship is 
at your disposal. I have nothing else to say to you!” 

Then, in view of this manly, noble, brave reply, the 
commander of the German submarine ordered his 
whole crew to form on the limited deck of the vessel, 
and raising his right arm in salute, he answered the 
following: 

“Very well, Captain. You may continue on your 
course. Arriba Espajia!” 
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Some Unknown Things 


> FRANKLIN P. Apams, one of the stand-bys of Informa- 
tion Please, confesses in his article “I Know Almost 
Everything,” published in “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
that among the things he does not know are the fol- 
lowing items of human peculiarities: 


And yet there are things that I don’t know, and 
expect never to know. I don’t know why I can’t get 
crisp bacon, strong coffee, or rare beef. No cook be- 
lieves me. Cooks appear to think that I can’t possibly 
like it the way they don’t. 

I don’t know why a wife says, “Hurry, we're due at 
Rodgers’ in ten minutes. I’m all ready,” and you 
shave, take a bath, and dress, and still she isn’t ready. 
Or why women hate to be at the station more than a 
few seconds before train time. I don’t know why any- 
body of any sex says, “I don’t get time to read,” except 
that such people simply dislike reading. For every- 
body throws away at least one hour a day. 

I don’t understand the principle of the radio. Nor 
for that matter the telephone or the telegraph. Don't 
explain it to me; I don’t get it. 

I don’t know why people tidy up my desk so that 
I can’t find anything. I don’t know whv I don’t slap 
the next person who asks me, “What’s the use of 
voting?” I don’t know why some stores or restaurants 
keep a loud radio going all the time. “Did anybody 
request this?” I ask. “Request what?” “That the radio 
be turned on.” “Why no,” says the proprietor. “Well, 
I request that it be turned off.” “Sure,” he says, sur- 
prised that there was any noise. I don’t know why 
employers won’t pay those who work for them any- 
thing they ask, or why workers don’t believe that em- 
ployers pay them enough. Why, I have always been 
overpaid, while I grind down the few employees | 
have had—and no longer can afford. 

I don’t know why people, especially in war work, 
don’t realize that if nobody cared who got credit for 
this or that, as long as the objective was gained, red 
tape would fade to a mild pink, and the output would 
at least double in quantity and increase in quality. 
This don’t go for peacetime or inspirational work. 
How many, for example, know who wrote that famous 
poem, “Tinker to Evers to Chance’? I wrote it. 


Hollyweood’s Ten Per Centers 


> ALVA JOHNSON in the “Saturday Evening Post’’ tells 
about the fabulous men of Hollywood who earn their 
living by playing nursemaid to screen stars for ten per 
cent of their salaries: 


The Hollywood agents, or Ten Per Centers, are a 
strange race of men who never drink tomato juice in 
public. They are tired of having people come up and 
say, “I see you’re drinking your client’s blood.” 

The agents represent nearly all the actors, writers, 
and, directors in salary negotiations. For this and other 
services they get ten per cent of their clients’ earnings. 

There is no law that compels the high-salaried 
people of Hollywood to have agents. They could fire 
their agents and do their own negotiating. However, 
they pay millions of dollars a year to agents and then 
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do millions of dollars’ worth of complaining about it. 
Many of them dramatize that ten per cent until it 
looms as the difference between prosperity and ruin. 
The client usually talks of ten per cent in terms of red 
corpuscles. 

One client recently gave blood to the Red Cross 
blood bank. The experience automatically caused 
him to think of his agent. As the blood flowed into 
the tube, the writer exclaimed, “Don’t fill it all the 
way up. Ten per cent belongs to my agent.” 

An irresistible impulse to pay a tenth of one’s earn- 
ings to somebody is a part of the Hollywood psychol- 
ogy. At the end of his first month in the army, Jimmy 
Stewart sent a check for $2.10 to his agent. A Ten Per 
Center unable to find work in the pictures for his 
client got him a relief job at eighty-eight dollars a 
month and received $8.80 from him at the end of the 
month. 


Pleased With Ourselves 


> A Lonpon “Reuter’s” dispatch attributes to Mario 
Appellus, Rome radio’s pep talker, the following 
morale upbuilder, given to the Italian people: 


We are satisfied. We are very satisfied. We are very 
pleased with ourselves. We have overcome enormous 
difficulties. We are intelligent. We are capable. We 
are full of great virtues. 


Rainy Attu 


> Ir you ARE tempted to complain of the weather, 
think of your advantage in not living in Attu, an 
Aleutian Island off the coast of Alaska. The “New 
York Times’ tells us: 


Attu Island, once only a name on the map and now 
a vital spot in the defense of the North American con- 
tinent, has a tough climate, according to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The average summer temperature 
is only about fifty degrees, with a maximum of sixty- 
six. The winter temperatures, however, average only 
about twelve degrees Fahrenheit. The yearly humidity 
average is about ninety per cent. The mountains are 
enveloped in what is virtually a perpetual fog. There 
may be 250 rainy days a year and as few as eight 
wholly clear days. In the mountains, temperatures, 
rainfall, and winds are more severe than at sea level. 


Tribute Toe A Cockney 


> IN AN ARTICLE in the “Irish Digest,” C. Tynan 
O’Mahony pays tribute to the unpolished but kindly 
nature of a Cockney: 


For real sympathy and kindliness, go to the Cockney. 
Blunt, crude almost, in tendering friendship, help, or 
words of comfort, his sincerity is straight from the heart. 
Thus do I remember Naideaux, London cabby of 
Huguenot ancestry. Our friendship began in the acci- 
dent ward of St. George’s Hospital, where he had lain, 
with both legs broken, for more than a year. 

He was in No. g bed. Truculent, bald-as-a-coot, he 
had a wispy moustache, wore steel-rimmed spectacles 
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(forever falling off his nose) and dominated the ward. 

One August dawn I woke up in No. 8 bed in the 
same ward. As consciousness returned I tried, through 
the pink mist and the all-pervading scent of ether, to 
understand where I was and. why. Suddenly it all came 
back to me. I remembered being trapped in the lift, 
remembered my realization that I was alone in the 
dark in a locked building, my realization, even through 
pain and fright, that if I was to get free I must keep 
my head. I remembered the messy business that fol- 
and my horror when once free I tried to walk 
and found I had only one foot. 

“Oh, God,” I thought, “I shall never play rugger 
again, never go to dances, never tramp across the Surrey 
Downs or the Wicklow Hills.” 

Then I heard a thin, croaking voice, and turning, 
saw a long, thin arm stretching from the next bed 
toward me, thin fingers proffering a cigarette. 

The voice—a voice that I was later to know as the 
voice of Naideaux the Cockney, who never would get 
better because his flimsy old bones would not knit 
when the surgeons set them—the voice said: “Lost aad 
foot, ain't yah, mate?” 

“Yes,” I said, grimly and bitterly, “yes, I've lost my 
foot.” 

“Nevah moind, mate,” said Naideaux—“a pair 0’ 
socks will last you twoice as long as it did before!” 


lowed, 


An Example of American Spirit 


> In His AppREss, “The Price of World Victory,” Vice 
sident Wallace cites the following incident as char- 
acteristic of American courage: 


“The American people have always had guts and 
always will have. You know the story of Bomber 
Pilot Dixon and Radioman Gene Aldrich and Ord- 
nanceman Tony Pastula—the story which Americans 
will be telling their children for generations to illus- 
trate man’s ability to master any fate. These men lived 
for thirty-four days on the open sea in a rubber life 
raft, eight feet by four feet, with no food but that 
which they took from the sea and the air with one 
pocket knife and a pistol. And yet they lived it 
through and came at last to the beach of an island 
they did not know. In spite of their suffering and 
weakness, they stood like men, and no shoes on their 
feet or clothes on their backs, and walked in military 
file because, they said, ‘If there were Japs, we didn’t 
want to be crawling.’” 


Weather Report 


>» SOME COMMENTS on weather in various parts of the 
globe appear in “Ireland’s Saturday Night’: 


In these islands we use watches and clocks for telling 
the time, but in Para, Brazil, they rely on rain to check 
the hours. It rains so regularly in short, heavy showers 
that people make appointments “after the third shower” 
or “the fifth shower,” and so on. In Hawaii there are 
similar showers, which are almost invariably localized. 
People who can see it raining a little way ahead stop 
where they are until the rain lifts. 

Many countries have weather fads. In parts of China, 
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instead of wearing one thick coat when the weather 
gets cold, they add thin silk coats. So instead of sayi 
that the day is chilly, a man will say that it is a “three. 
coat day” and if it is very severe, he will probably call 
it a “seven-coat day.” 


Salt Eulogy 


> THe HonoreED place salt holds in the war effort is 
described at some length in the “New York Times 
Magazine”: 


Common salt is one of the four or five more im. 
portant raw materials in the world, Du Pont chemists 
remind the public. American factories will use ten 
billion pounds of it during this year’s war effort. Its 
sodium and chlorine play parts in the making of air. 
planes, tanks, jeeps, guns, synthetic rubber, and high. 
test gasoline. Sodium cyanide enables gear surfaces to 
stand shock and strain. Ethyl chloride and sodium-lead 
alloy produce tetraethyl lead for high-octane fuel used 
in aviation. Chlorinated solvents clean oil and grease 
from every piece of metal going into military equip. 
ment. Chemicals from salt make possible steel shell 
casings and thus conserve copper and dye cloth for 
uniforms; they help to prepare the new and vital sulfa 
drugs for wounds. 


Medicine in the War 


Myron M. Stearns, in an article in “Redbook,” 
describes the modern medical facilities that are avail- 
able for Americans wounded in the present war: 


There has been a tremendous advance in the meth- 
ods by which wounded men are reached and given 
quick first-aid in modern war. Remember that it was 
only in our own Civil War that the first field ambu- 
lances came into existence; and even then Chief Sur- 
geon Jonathan Letterman’s medical supplies were all 
left behind during the Gettysburg campaign, so that 
Union forces had to go into that famous battle with- 
out hospital equipment of any kind. Today it is utterly 
different. Medical Corps officers are trained in field 
techniques and follow the front line so closely that 
many wounded men receive first-aid almost as soon 
as they go down. There is one medical soldier for 
every twelve infantrymen; there are two-wheeled litters 
that can be pushed forward to collection points; little 
cars ferry casualties back to bigger cars; we have even 
developed autogyros that can do ferry service from 
rough terrain to airports where big transport planes 
can land. Medical officers and supplies drop from the 
clouds with parachute troops and ski over mountains 
with mountaineers. Our army has great seven-truck 
hospital units with spotless operating rooms and ta- 
bles, electric generators and bright overhead lights, 
and equipment for rapidly sterilizing instruments, 
bandages, blankets, and whatever else may be required. 
Our Navy has collapsible hospitals that are knocked 
down for storage on board ship, ready to be set up 
as soon as a landing is made. 

No doubt about it: our boys who are wounded 
in this war ’will get better treatment than any wounded 
men anywhere have ever received before. 
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We have kept increasing the wages and scale of living of our own workmen, and at the 
same time we have built barriers to keep workers of other nations at a lower standard 


Our Brothers heeper 


Ix AN article in last September's 
issue of THe Sicn entitled “A New 
Order for an Old,” the writer em- 
phasized the idea of the interde- 
pendence of nations in the develop- 
ment of industrial life. Nature seems 
deliberately to have placed materials 
in such scattered positions on earth 
as to compel men to co-operate in 
the work of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

As President Roosevelt declared at 
Staunton, Virginia, quoting the 
words of Woodrow Wilson, “Democ- 
racy cannot exist in isolation.” De- 
mocracy, therefore, imposes a heavy 
task on American industry, = task 
not alone for the period reaching 
until the end of the war, but in the 
tebuilding afterward. 

The United States has only about 
six per cent of the population of the 


By GEORGE STUART BRADY 


world, yet after this war it is going 
to face, single-handed, the task of re- 
building the whole world and re- 
vitalizing it for new social and eco- 
nomic advance—and in this task let 
us have no illusions. We are not 
going to be loved for it, not at least 
in our own generation, nor are we 
going to be paid for it. But we are 
going to do it, because it is the 
peculiar destiny of this new type of 
many-raced democracy of ours to be- 
lieve that all peoples of the earth, 
even our enemies, are our brothers. 

But is American industry, and the 
American industrial civilization, pre- 
pared to meet this challenge? Close 
observation makes it evident that 
American businessmen, though now 
really anxious to do the right thing, 
are, in general, pitiably ill-prepared 
for the great task before them, and 
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that the business of money-making 
has proved itself too often a poor 
preparation for the work to be done 
by men in the government of the 
world today. 

I will largely limit myself in the 
present article to the subject of raw 
materials upon which our mechanical 
civilization is built, and around the 
pursuit of which most modern wars 
have had their origin. To produce 
even a simple machine or a single 
piece of civilized equipment, such as 
a radio, raw materials are needed 
from practically every country of the 
world. No fewer than 4,000 imported 
basic raw materials are required to 
build our wartime economy. 

After the passage of the National 
Defense Act in 1920, our Army and 
Navy materials planning was based 
on a course looking toward our own 
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individual national self-sufficiency. It 
eliminated everything that was called 
unnecessary to a war economy until 
the so-called “strategic list” consisted 
of fewer than thirty raw materials. 
We were supposed to be able to get 
along without the other 3,970 im- 
ported raw materials. Around this 
erroneous thinking we coursed for 
twenty years, building tariff walls, 
wasting resources, refusing to co-oper- 
ate with other nations in the develop- 
ment of their economies toward the 
level of our own. We kept increasing 
the wages and the scale of living of 
our own workmen, while at the same 
time building barriers that would 
keep the workers of other nations for- 
ever at a lower standard. 


ow suddenly we find that the 
N theory of thirty strategic raw 
materials is a political myth. We 
find that without the many materials 
that other nations produce our ma- 
chines will be crude and rough and 
inefficient and costly. Fortunately, 
however, the more than twenty na- 
tions of the Americas, stretching 
nearly from pole to pole, cover lands 
that embrace every type of climate 
and that can produce almost every- 
thing that grows. These lands are 
gifted by nature with nearly every 
known mineral and metal. We are 
at last forced to see that it is to our 
own advantage to help the other 
nations of the Americas develop their 
resources and build the living stand- 
ards of their peoples up to the 
standards of our own nation. 

In the past year American im- 
portations from Latin America have 
been doubled. In the next year we 
hope to double them again. But dur- 
ing the past year it has been done in 


a more orderly fashion than ever be- 
fore. And under the policies now in- 
sisted upon by the present Admin- 
istration, the development of re- 
sources will in the future be carried 


on with full regard for the rights 
and aspirations of our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

We no longer have the right under 
this policy to think that, while we 
must pay our own workmen a living 
wage for producing metals and agri- 
cultural products, we can expect the 
laborers of Peru or Brazil or Mexico 
to slave in the mines and forests for 
us at starvation wages. Until very 
lately, such an attitude was wide- 
spread in the United States. It is er- 
roneous to think that a few “inter- 


national bankers” were responsible. 
To industrialist and labor leader 
alike, the laborer in a foreign coun- 
try was a “peon” or a “coolie” ac- 
customed to a low standard of living. 
The big labor leader had no scruples 
about wearing a silk shirt made by 
a Chinese coolie at twenty cents a 
day as long as a tariff wall was placed 
on it that kept that coolie on his own 
level and kept the American work- 
man on a level twenty times higher. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, passed 
by Congress as late as the enlightened 
year 1918, is a classic example of our 
method of thinking on foreign trade. 
Summed up in a few words it says 
in effect: It is a violation of the anti- 
trust laws and a felony for American 
industry to get together and plot to 
monopolize domestic markets or cheat 
the American workman, but it is per- 
fectly legal and highly desirable to 
get together to exploit foreigners. 

We have for the past several 
generations tended more and more 
toward specialization. Our business- 
men have made their money usually 
on one thing. A man specializing in 
the production of tin has had little 
interest in other commodities, and an 
oil man has known little beyond the 
field of oils. Change and substitution 
have often been difficult because each 
specialty has built around itself a 
wall of exaggerated advertising. We 
could have progressed away from the 
old tin can container long ago, for 
example, if it had not been for the 
terrific struggle of the steel com- 
panies and the tin-can manufacturers 
to maintain their specialty. In cop- 
per, we were exhausting our natural 
resources of this scarce metal simply 
because the great copper companies 
found it easy to extract the copper 
from the ores, just as companies 
seventy-five years ago found it easy 
to strip our forests. And at the same 
time other great companies were 
holding back production of the 
plentitu: metals, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, because of international pri- 
vate monopolies. 

American business has changed re- 
markably in the past ten years. There 
was a time back in the frenzied 20’s 
when the dominant tone of big busi- 
ness was socially unmoral. During 
the days of the N.R.A., however, I 
had the opportunity personally to 
contact every one of the great in- 
dustries of the country, and I saw 
that what industrialists did was not 
done out of any evil in their hearts, 
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but because of what I cannot help 
calling social ignorance. The cy. 
throat competition of our old ind}. 
vidualistic system placed them in 
position where they had to do what 
they did to protect their companie 
in the struggle for existence. Thoge 
leaders of industry learned grea 
lessons during the depression of 1939 
32, and they learned other cO-opera- 
tive lessons in the revival of 1933-3, 
I believe that American industrialist, 
today are for the most part dominated 
by a spirit of public service greater 
than ever before displayed in the 
world by any large group. 

Some of the most prominent faults 
that must be corrected before we 
are capable of leadership in interna. 
tional affairs are in the abuses of 
high-pressure salesmanship, too many 
parasitical middlemen, and exagger. 
ated advertising. The old anti-trust 
laws, originally passed to control a 
relatively few industrial pirates, are 
outmoded in the light of the more 
mature business intelligence of the 
present generation. Co-operative in- 
dustrial planning within our coun 
try, and co-operative international 
economic planning are a vital neces 
sity if we are to win this war, and 
quick action must be taken if neces 
sary for a reasonable modern inter- 
pretation of such laws in respect to 
the planning of our materials supply. 

It is humanly impossible for a cen- 
tralized government to plan the de 
tails of an immense economic system. 
How can we get the facts if we pre 
vent the very co-operation that is 
needed? If industries are permitted 
to plan co-operatively their require 
ments for oils, drugs, woods, metals, 
minerals, wool, cotton, etc., under 
proper government guidance, guar- 
antees can be officially exchanged in 
advance among the nations for the 
supply of materials needed. 





E HAVE done just that with a 
Winumber of commodities. We 
guaranteed to Chile that we would 
take her copper at a given price. We 
told Brazil last year that we would 
take three times the amount of castor 
beans that she produced before, if 
she would go ahead and plant, and 
she has delivered the goods. We are 
now giving Brazil definite figures and 
prices on annual quantities of bur: 
lap, carnauba wax, oiticica oil, and 
babassu nuts. Guarantees on other 
products are going to Peru, Ecuador, 
and other countries. These quanti- 
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ties will balance our economy for 
the next year. Giving the estimated 

ntity and an approximate price 
makes it possible for such countries 
judge intelligently our future de- 
mands and thus avoid overproduc- 
ion or underproduction. In our case 
ittends to keep out the speculative 
middlemen who serve no real eco- 
nomic purpose but are the cause of 
much economic chaos. 


THE relatively few cases in which 
ee have done this kind of plan- 
ning with Ibero-America, we have 
been able to do so only by the co-op- 
eative planning of our industries. To 
think that economists can sit down in 
Washington and do this is a fallacy. 
In order to have the industries do 
it we have given them assurances of 
ecurity from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws in assembling the data 
which we needed. Actual dealings 
with the foreign nations involved, 
have been carried on through the 
proper diplomatic channels. 

When theories were indulged in, 
and the supply left to free-booting 
individualistic methods, there were 
cases where, for example, 10,000 tons 
of a certain product were needed 
from Brazil in a whole year, but 
where thirty or forty different so- 
called “import houses” jumped into 
the market at one time with bids 
and offers. The effect was to make it 
appear that more than 100,000 tons 
were needed. Prices jumped up, 
speculation began in the producing 
country, false notions were current 
among the workers, and finally a 
disappointing deflation of effort oc- 
curred and the supply was not forth- 
coming, or else there was too much 
in proportion to other products. 

It is said that one office of eco- 
nomic statistics and planning in Ber- 
lin has 8,000 employees. There are 
economists in the United States who 
believe that we should have similar 
planning offices in our Federal Gov- 
ernment where perhaps 25,000 em- 
ployees would be necessary to chart 
our economic course. Certainly, if the 
interpretation of some attorneys in 
the anti-trust division were taken 
literally, and the ideas of hiring in 
“experts” on each commodity were 
followed out, we would need as many 
employees in the Federal Govern- 
Ment as there are in industry to do a 
job of planning and co-ordinating. 
But I am sure that this Administra- 
tion has no such desires. We are 


fighting a war for the freedom of the 
individual and for the freedom of 
our industries. If we cannot trust the 
majority of our industrialists to do 
the right thing with merely a reason- 
able government supervision, then 
the whole cause isn’t worth fighting 
for. But I believe that we can trust 
them. 

With a relatively small number of 
trained and disciplined men working 
entirely in the general public interest 
in Washington and using the data 
gathered and co-ordinated by the in- 
dustries themselves, we could easily 
have a projection of our needs for 


‘ every year that would not only help 


to balance the operation of our in- 
dustries, but would enable our gov- 
ernment to make known to the other 
American governments our needs in 
the raw materials produced by each 
of them. As test cases, I have ob- 
tained from certain civilian indus- 
tries just such lists of future require- 
ments in raw materials, and I know 
that it can be done. 

The type of men needed for this 
work is scarce indeed. The so-called 
“expert,” of whom numbers were 
brought to Washington at the begin- 
ning of this emergency, falls short of 
requirements. He is too steeped in his 
specialty to be of broad vision. He is 
not accustomed to visualize in a 
broad way what happens in other in- 
dustries when he makes a change in 
his own industry. In his normal 
everyday business life he is “not his 
brother’s keeper” and lets the other 
fellow in other industries find out for 
himself what has happened. Thus, 
we have sudden shortages of one 
product and surpluses of another, 
sometimes in far-off countries whence 
the materials come. 

The best background for a broad 
training in international materials 
economy is something of an economic 
geographer with a training also in in- 
dustry. Such a one knows where agri- 
cultural, forestal, and mineral prod- 
ucts come from and why. He knows 
the differences in climate and soils 
and other factors that make the dif- 
ferences in qualities of materials. He 
knows much of the peoples of other 
nations whose characteristics must be 
considered in the supply of the mate- 
rials. But even here most of our 
colleges have specialized too closely 
on the agricultural side of economic 
geography, and are not yet meeting 
the need. For the present we must do 
a job of schooling them in Washing- 
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ton. Perhaps some day Congress will 
set up a Government business 
academy. 


I have long advocated that a gov- 
ernment professional industrial acad- 
emy should be provided for by Con- 
gress and operated on the high pub- 
lic-spirited and disciplined lines on 
which West Point and Annapolis are 
operated. Such a school must teach 
something of the rudiments of all the 
sciences; something of the practices 
and arts of different industries; a 
sound knowledge of economic geog- 
raphy; a knowledge of the languages 
and literature of our neighboring 
countries, so that we may have sym- 
pathetic understanding of them; and 
above all, a knowledge of the true 
philosophy of life so that we can in- 
deed be our “brother’s keeper.” 

In our business dealings with Ibero 
America, where the population is not 
only composed of greatly varying 
political and social peoples (much 
of the populations being highly 
mixed with aboriginal American 
blood) but is also largely composed 
of peoples of a different religion, we 
cannot safely leave the international 
trade dealings to narrowly trained 
specialists. We simply cannot afford 
to try to force our methods upon 
them, but must modify our demands 
to meet them on an equal plane. 


O sUM it up, I would say that in 
a past years of our industrial 
age we have often been very mechan- 
ical in our human relations; that 
some of our present trade laws, origi- 
nally formulated to curb the worst of 
our excesses, are now outmoded in 
respect to economics; that our busi- 
nessmen of the present generation are 
becoming quite socially minded; that 
the intricate detailed planning of our 
industries should be left to the indus- 
trial groups with only a reasonable 
supervision by the Government; that 
we should begin the training of pro- 
fessional men to co-ordinate the 
larger aspects of our economic life as 
public servants; and finally, that each 
government in our community of na- 
tions should give every other govern- 
ment an annual picture of its re- 
quirements so that the economic sys- 
tems will not be continually chaotic 
from the unco-ordinated speculative 
operations of individual traders. 

We have, today, a chance to show 
real international leadership by ap- 
plying such a policy in our dealings 
with our American neighbors. 





Responsibility and Vision 


Che failure of many individuals engaged in movie- 
making to acknowledge a moral responsibility together 
industry’s almost total lack of vision constitute 
the most serious problems in Hollywood today. Honest 
interpretation and ethical standards have too often been 
discarded in favor of blatant display and the company 
financial statement. Which may have been satisfactory 
in the lush days of plenty, but is hardly 
compatible with the spirit of today. The coming of 
harsher hours makes reformation a necessity for an in- 
dustry which has always been its own worst enemy. 

\rrogant inconsideration combined with this lack 
of foresight and the spirit of true neighborliness has 
alienated a great many foreign nations in the past. We 
al ‘ spending millions in a dubiously successful at- 
tempt to repair our friendship-bridges. Fortunately, it 
is not too late for the industry to remedy the situation 
by a change of policy and intelligent substitution of a 
ywroader plan of co-operation. It will be necessary to 
forego immediate gain for the long run common good. 
[his is one of the duties that are complementary to 
he handsome profits and rewards of producing movies. 

\ great many writers of the present day exert a more 
powerful influence on their contemporaries than Shake- 

or Homer or Dante ever did in their respective 
eras. Lines and sequences tapped out on a portable in 
a studio writer’s cubicle have their effect, good or bad, 
on countless millions from Australia to Iceland. 

These scriveners, as well as the directors who trans- 
form their scenarios into celluloid, have a grave obli- 
gation to promote high standards of morals. 

There is no tenable excuse for the production of 
shoddy films as The Wife Takes a Flyer and To 


with the 


’ 
pro eaur¢ 


spealrt 


} 
SUCII 


Be Or Not to Be, which utilize the sufferings of war 
as mere background material for cheap comedy antics. 
Nor can we believe that those who contributed their 


high-priced talents to Her Cardboard Lover and They 
ill Kissed the Bride are fully aware of the duties their 
jobs entail. Theirs is a responsibility to the millions 
of impressionable youngsters who crowd the theaters 





Stage 


Encounters with the Nazis provide many 
thrilling moments for Monty Woolley 
and Anne Baxter as “The Pied Piper” 
tries to get a group of English young- 
sters out of France after the Nazi blitz 


and to the more mature movie-goers whose admissions 
support the industry. Those obligations are fulfilled 
when the studio assembly line turns out a Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, a Mrs. Miniver, a Pride of the Yankees or even 
a rousing action yarn and a clean, wholesome comedy. 
Then, and only then, is the screen living up to its three 
most important reasons for being—to entertain, to en- 
lighten, to elevate. 

It is possible to maintain an even moral keel and 
still provide outstanding dramatic material, as George 
M. Cohan proved so conclusively. In the brave new 
world we are planning, the leaders of film destiny would 
be most wise to chart a course parallel to the one he 
has set. They must also develop to the sharpest degree 
a sense of moral obligation and foresight if the industry 
is to be in the vanguard of reconstruction. 


Re-created Heroism 


John Farrow, one of the screen’s ace directors, has 
re-created with startling effectiveness the saga of WAKE 
ISLAND. Stories snatched from the headlines are too 
often prone to depend on sensationalism for results. 
The United States Marines who defended the tiny 
island in mid-Pacific need no celluloid glorification of 
their heroism, but in this instance Hollywood has man- 
aged to portray their story with admirable fidelity to 
fact, capturing the moments of hard-bitten humor, the 
grim determination, and the quiet heroic action. 

Based on the official log which was sent to this coun- 
try just before the capture of Wake Island, the picture 
was produced in collaboration with the Marine Corps. 
Audiences will be extremely grateful that the screen 
has at last realized that to depict properly the current 
war scene it is necessary to go beyond the canteen girl- 
soldier boy charade. 

The story of the men of Wake Island is told in per- 


sonal terms; the events that caught up with construction 


workers and men in uniform alike become more than” 
scare headlines when molded in the deft directorial” 


hands of Farrow and acted by such forthright players 


as Brian Donlevy, Macdonald Carey, Robert Preston. 
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“Albert Dekker, Barbara Britton, Walter Abel, and 


Damian O'Flynn. 

Tensely dramatic and realistically visualized, Wake 
Island is the first important dramatization of America’s 
part in the war to come from Hollywood. (Paramount) 


Moppet Convoy 


A modern, reluctant Pied Piper who herds a group 
of war waifs across the fields and towns of fallen France 
is the principal character in Nevil Shute’s ingratiating 
story, THE PIED PIPER. 

A crotchety, middle-aged Englishman caught in the 
Nazi blitz agrees to act as guardian of two young British 
children. The trio sets out to reach the Channel, inno- 
cents abroad in the confusion of the invasion. En route, 
the youngsters recruit a number of other children until 
the procession resembles Grade 1A on a cross-country 
hike. Outwitting the Nazis provides the climax to an 
appealing and original screenplay that never lags or 
bores despite the pedestrian pace it follows. 

Monty Woolley, the bon vivant of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, handles the role of the crusty Britisher 
with the ease that comes from years of trouping. Equally 
effective, but minus such a lengthy background in mat- 
ters thespian, the youngsters, Roddy McDowall and 
Peggy Ann Garner, are pleasantly unaffected and lack- 
ing in precociousness. Otto Preminger, Anne Baxter, 


The Marines man an antiaircraft gun in this 
scene from Paramount’s “Wake Island.” Brian 
Donlevy and Robert Preston are the gunners 








Arthur Nelles in one of the comic scenes from 
“Stars on Ice,” the revue which is entertain- 
ing patrons of Radio City’s Center Theater 


and J. Carrol Naish in the other principal adult assign- 
ments are decided assets. 

Highly recommended for every age group. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Abbott and Costello seem to have become a national 
institution on a par with jeeps, ration cards, and swing 
shifts. Proof that they are not as indispensable as the 
other three is provided by the team in PARDON MY 
SARONG. The chase formula is employed against an 
ersatz South Seas background with the familiar slapstick 
brawling of the comics padding out the most patently 
threadbare portions. Pulmotor action becomes necessary 
after the first reel; beyond that point even artificial 
respiration will be of dubious value. This is slanted 
for the adult trade with Virginia Bruce and Robert 
Paige providing a semblance of romance. (Universal) 

A fairly thorough clean-up job has been accomplished 
in transferring the stage musical, PANAMA HATTIE, 
to the screen. Liberally sprinkled with song and dance 
routines and benefiting from the likeable personalities 
of Red Skelton and Ann Sothern, it makes for diverting 
adult entertainment. Elimination of the bawdy episodes 
and lecherous lyrics of the stage version has had a most 
salutary effect on the production. (M-G-M) 

Yards of stilted, amateurish dialogue and a full gross 
of trite, ridiculous situations characterize the Clark 
Gable-Lana Turner co-starring vehicles SOMEWHERE 
I'LL FIND YOU. One need not be captious to discover 
the moth-eaten qualities of this highly touted adapta- 
tion of a magazine serial. Survivors of Bataan will 
surely enjoy 6ne shot showing Gable as a newspaper 
correspondent dictating a dispatch to his Filipino sec- 
retary in the heart of the jungle. The vast majority of 
filmgoers, however, will find more objection in the 
smutty quality of the entire production than in the 
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technical inconsistencies. The dialogue is not in this 
case double meaning; there can be only one interpreta- 
tion placed on the major portion of it. Gable gives a 
listless performance throughout and Miss Turner is 
many kilometers away from being even a convincing 
amateur. Avoid this study in bad taste and poor movie- 


making. (MGM) 
The episode type of screen story has never been 
among the most successful Hollywood endeavors. 


TALES OF MANHATTAN, by sheer force of acting 
and writing talent, comes closer to achieving success 
than any of the previous attempts. It is the story of 
the fortunes of a dress coat, followed by the camera 
from a first appearance on a Broadway matinée idol 
to a finale as the costume for a scarecrow on a Negro 


sharecropper’s farm. In between there are many mo- 
ments of spotty writing and acting; a weak try at social 
significance, and some fine musical interludes by Paul 


Robeson, Ethel Waters, and the Hall Johnson Choir. 
The exceptionally large cast includes Charles Boyer, 


Ginger Rogers, Henry Fonda, Rita Hayworth, Charles 
Laughton, Edward G. Robinson, Gail Patrick, George 
Sanders, Thomas Mitchell, Roland Young, and a num- 
ber of other top-caliber players. Laughton contributes 
the most effective bit and Boyer and Miss Hayworth 
the most painful. Overlong and inclined to stumble 
over its own conflicting story threads, this adult drama 
would have gained much through judicious cutting. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 

Orson Welles continues his retrogression in JOUR- 
NEY TO FEAR, a slow-paced melodrama which despite 
its modern appurtenances belongs in another era of 
film history. The efforts of a group of Nazis on a slow 


freighter from Istanbul to liquidate an American fellow- 
passenger form the basis of the story. After the promise 
Welles exhibited in his technical treatment of Citizen 
Ke this is doubly disappointing. Joseph Cotten and 
Dolores Rel Rio are undistinguished in the leading 
roles. This is adult material, but over-volubility and a 
deliberate pace prevent it from being adult entertain- 
(RKO) 


Broadway AEF 


Rollicking good humor and toe-tapping tunes per- 
le the musical revue, THIS IS THE ARMY, in which 
those members of the Army who have theatrical talent 
are performing for the benefit of the Army Relief Fund. 

It is the sort of good-natured, barbed raillery that has 
always been so typically American that few foreigners 
have been able to understand or appreciate it. Army 


vadce 


discipline, the hardships and inconveniences of military 
life, the dictatorial top sergeant, all come in for a share 
of the comedy-tipped darts. Portions of the humor are 
in the barracks vein, limiting the production to more 


entertainment seekers. 
Che musical numbers are generally pleasing and well 
done by the cast, composed principally of former pro- 


mature 


fessional singers and actors. Irving Berlin, who advanced 
along the road to fame by producing Yip, Yip, Yaphank 
during World War I, is again at the helm, directing, 
singing, and composing. He appears in the cast repeat- 
ing, in mouse-like tones, his famous Oh, How I Hate 


to Get Up in the Morning. Despite this attempt at 
vocalizing, which was ill-advised to say the least, he 
deserves praise for the lilting score he has provided. 


THE ‘ft SIGN 


This is the Army will shortly be sent on a tour of 
the larger cities to enable all to see and enjoy it. More 
important than any technical or entertainment value 
it may possess is the reaffirmation of our willingness 
to laugh at ourselves while fighting for our lives ang 
our future. That is the laughter of freedom and cop. 
fidence, something other nations might well copy. 


Glorifying the Figure 8 


Once again flashing blades speed across the gargan. 
tuan ice-stage of Radio City’s Center Theater. STARS 
ON ICE, the third edition of the popular ice revug 
presented under the aegis of Sonja Henie, meets the 
challenge of its predecessors with a glittering produc 
tion of spectacle proportions and an array of skating 
champions performing in tiptop fashion. 

Wisely, a plentiful supply of comedy routines has 
been interspersed throughout the colorful, eye-filling 
display to counterbalance the continuous parade of 
fancy pirouettes, breath-taking stops and brilliant ballet 
effects. The “Autumn Leaves” number featuring the 
nimble and graceful Skippy Baxter surpasses in effec. 
tiveness any choreography previously seen on ice. Other 
highlights of the performance include seven-year-old 
Twinkle Watts, who contributes a goodly portion of 
the show’s charm as well as a few breathless moments; 
the hilarious comedy routines of The Four Bruises and 
The Three Rookies; the unusual Pan-Americana num- 
ber; and the agility and grace of the entire cast, 

Stars on Ice is entertainment for the entire family... 
a show without equal on Broadway this season. 


Mythology with a Leer 


Most overrated musical revue in many years is BY 
JUPITER, in which the elfin personality and fancy 
footwork of Ray Bolger have so blinded the critical 
gentry that they have completely overlooked the mul- 
tiple banalities of the production itself. 

Rodgers and Hart, who have composed many excel- 
lent musical scores in the past, are represented with a 
series of caterwaulish numbers that add little to their 
stature as men of music. On that basis alone, By Jupiter 
can be classed as a failure, for a lilting score is the 
primary requisite of any musical. 

The plot, a puerile story thread even for a musical 
comedy, is dependent on the problem of reversed gender 
in a mythical land of the Amazons for its motility. As 
might readily be imagined, such a tenuous and lascivious 
story thread requires considerable suggestive display in 
song, story, and costume. Full advantage has been taken 


of every opportunity presented for the double entendre. 


The players are all hard-working and able, although 
almost swamped by the very ridiculous nature of their 
roles. Benay Venuta, the radio songstress, is vocally 
appealing, and septuagenarian Bertha Belmore contrib- 
utes a show-stopping, lively tap routine, but neither 
of them is able to overcome their bawdy material. 

Without the genial personality and dancing ability 
of Ray Bolger, the revue would never receive the 
amount of public acclaim it now garners. Despite his 
enlivening presence and the support in certain portions 
of the press, By Jupiter is merely an overrated, unat- 
tractive session of a libidinous nature. 
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nul- I HAVE never yet been able to  fection—solicitude, I suppose I ought browsing inside as well as outside 
get a Catholic to give me the exact to say—for black sheep. He loved all the fold. On Saturday nights Father 
cel- meaning of your votive candle busi- humanity, but black sheep were his Philip used to sit in his confessional 
h 44 ness,” the good pagan said. “What particular devotion. up till midnight so as to be there for 
heir # exactly is implied is a mystery that “Of course his object was to turn’ those returning from their pleasur- 
iter # I've never been able to fathom.” the black sheep into white ones but ing and in need of a final clean-up 
the “Perhaps old Mother Church _ he certainly hada warm corner inhis for the morrow morning. Other 
P hasn’t fathomed it herself?” heart for them whilst they were still times he would slip into the church 
ical The suggestion came from Father — black. Holy Mother Church has got late in the evening and light up a 
der § Paul, another member of the prevail- that kink—I believe it’s her fifth candle near his confessional, in front 
As | ingly papistical company. mark. She shocks the white sheep of St. Anthony, and the boys who 
ous “I have often wondered what is who are not of her fold by her at- had got into trouble and were shy 
in J the full content of a votive candle.” tractions for the black sheep. There’s about coming to confession got to 
ken § The comment came from the ex- a terrible lot of riff-raff in the tue know that it was a signal that the 
dre. § cellent Anglican. “One can’t regard fold.” The speaker heaved a sigh Father was there in his box. They 
igh § it as a mere symbol. Is that theo- that was belied by the smile that used to open the church door and 
eit § logically correct?” As no one seemed accompanied it as he glanced across peep in, and if the light was there 
ally § inclined to take up the point Father at his “Anglo” friend. before St. Anthony they knew that 
rib- § Paul carried on. “Well, old Father Philip—he had they could make their confession. 
her “You've made me think of an old a surname but he was always called “Well, like everybody else Father 
priest whom I knew in my young Father Philip to distinguish him Philip didn’t grow younger. For 
lity | days,” he remarked. “He had a very from another priest of the same _ years he ran his parish single-handed 
the matter-of-fact use for candles. I don’t name—was like the Curé d’Ars inas- —he was a perfect miracle of energy 
his | know that he bothered about their much as he had a habit of spending and zeal—his congregation held him 
ons meaning. He was one of those John a lot of time in his confessional. The in veneration. Young and old ‘like 
vat- Vianneys who don’t get canonized. parish was in an industrial district held that there was no priest in the 
For one thing he had the Curé’s af- and there were plenty of black sheep Church to touch Father Philip. But 
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as time went on it became evident 
that he couldn’t go on much longer. 

The Bishop was applied to and he 
took the matter in hand. An assistant 
must be found for Father Philip. So 
a curate was appointed, and Father 
Philip expressed himself more than 
willing to give the young priest a 
training—the Bishop had tactfully 
put it that way. There was plenty to 
be done and Father Philip bestirred 
himself prodigiously to put the new 
assistant in the way of doing it. 
There was the reclaiming of the 
black sheep, and keeping the little 
white lambs in safe pastures. The 
ninety-and-nine of the adult flock 
needed attention. So Father 
Philip worked harder than ever help- 
ing his curate to excel in the art of 
giving him a hand. The latter was 
an exceedingly active young man 
with the not unsuitable name of 
Quickly, but in spite of the Bishop’s 
precautionary measure Father Philip 
didn’t grow any younger. He became 
definitely older and more feeble. 
Young Father Quickly was unable to 
dissuade him from spending the long 
hours in the confessional which he 
inflicted upon himself. Long, un- 
necessary hours spent there on the 
merest off-chance of a penitent turn- 
ing up. ‘Let them learn to come at 
the proper time,’ Father Quickly 
said. ‘It’s given out in church right 
enough.’ 

“The latter succeeded in disciplin- 
ing the ninety-and-nine into coming 
at the right hours—some had taken 
of the rector’s habit to 
come at odd times—but there was no 
disciplining Father Philip. 


also 


advantage 


** Av length matters came to a head. 
Che old Father’s zeal in assist- 
ing his assistant to assist him made 
inroads on his strength. It became 
evident that unless the curate were 
put in complete charge he would 
soon succeed in doing his rector in. 
The Bishop was again appealed 
to, and- once more he took the 
hand. There was noth- 
ing for it but that Father Philip 
should be persuaded to retire. 
“There happened to be a commu- 
nity of nuns who were in need of a 
chaplain. What could be more suit- 
able than that the holy old priest 
should end his days in the peaceful 
atmosphere of a contemplative Or- 
der? What more desirable for one 
who like Father Philip was known 
to be a mighty man of prayer? 


matte! in 


“The Bishop was tactfulness itself. 
He called on Father Philip and spoke 
of the nuns and their dire need of a 
chaplain. He then remarked that two 
priests were not actually required at 
St. Joseph’s and that the other would 
be a nice quiet charge for a priest 
who had done hard work and de- 
served a rest. 

“Father Philip agreed with the ut- 
most cordiality. ‘I managed for thirty 
years without a curate,’ he told the 
Bishop, ‘and I can quite well do so 
now. Father Quickly has worked well 
and the change and rest with the 
nuns will do him good.’ 

“It fell to the Bishop to explain 
the situation. Father Philip received 
a shock. It took him some time to 
absorb the devastating proposition. 
The Bishop found it hard to refuse 
his plea to be allowed to retain his 


‘ post, but the matter settled itself 


definitely by the shock reacting on 
the old man’s heart and Father 
Philip’s being brought to bed for the 
first time in thirty years. He recov- 
ered from the attack, but it was ob- 
vious that the change had got to be 
made. Father Philip accepted the 
nuns’ chaplaincy and Father Quickly 
became rector of St. Joseph’s in his 
place. 

“He bade farewell to his flock—to 
the lambs and the black sheep and 
the ninety-and-nine. They gave him 
a handsome testimonial, the ninety- 
and-nine subscribed substantial sums 
and the lambs gave their pennies, 
and certain black sheep who had not 
been invited to subscribe turned up 
at the pastor’s farewell Mass for all 
that they had not darkened the place 
with their blackness for many a year. 

“The nuns, needless to say, were 
delighted with their new chaplain. 
They applied themselves to the task 
of lapping him in comfort, if not in 
luxury. 

“The chaplain’s house was a model 
of spotless cleanliness, with the usual 
Victorian embellishments. Father 
Philip arrived there with two ancient 
valises containing his clothes and 
four packing-cases full of books. A 
bookcase with glass doors had been 
provided for the latter. The nuns 
had a beautiful chapel. It was an 
ideal eventide setting for a life like 
Father Philip’s. 

“But in spite of it all old Father 
Philip could not, strictly speaking, 
be said to be happy. He settled down, 
but only after a fashion. He was un- 
failingly smiling and cheerful with 


the Sister who looked after him, ang 
Reverend Mother found him a 0a: 


problems which she submitted t 
him in or out of the confessional 
but the general feeling in the com 
vent was that Father Philip’s heart 


was not there. 


a H' misses the children,’ the Sig 
ters said. ‘Father Philip 16 
children.’ Sister Teresa—she had be 
a social worker out in the world be 
fore the Mary in her put the Martha 
out of action—came even nearer the 
mark. ‘It’s the sinners, the out- 
out bad ones, that he misses,’ she said 
(she told me this herself). It was pep 
fectly true, Father Philip was mi 
his black sheep. After all, the n 
good as they were, were of the ninety: 
and-nine. (Sister Teresa pointed that 
out too, ‘When I go to Father Philip} 
she admitted, ‘I feel ninety-and-nine 
ish.’) But the Father was not merely 
missing his black sheep, he was 
rying about them. They would 
coming to look for him in his 
fessional and they would not find 
him there—prodigal sons from a far 
country whom he had gone out t 
meet when he set the utility candle 
in front of St. Anthony and retired 
to his box to wait. There were some 
who had gone astray ever since their 
boyhood who might yet return. 

“So in spite of the nuns’ inimitable 
cossetting Father Philip became more 
and more ailing. At last they insisted 
on his seeing a doctor. The Father 
found himself unable to stand up to 
Reverend Mother—very few priests 
can. The doctor came, and advised 
sea air; a visit to some bracing sea- 
side place. Father Philip stood up 
firmly against this. 

““T believe what would really do 
him good,’ Sister Teresa said, ‘would 
be for him to pay a visit to his old 
parish for a week or so.’ Someone hap- 
pened to repeat the suggestion to 
Father Philip and the old man fell 
for it with an alacrity that settled the 
matter. The Reverend Mother wrote 
to Father Quickly and the latter was 
delighted to issue the invitation. 
Father Philip had been gone nearly 
a year. 

“Father Philip cast a longing 
glance at his old confessional as he 
and Father Quickly went ‘round the 
church. ‘I'll be able to help you with 
the confessions on Saturday,’ he sug- 
gested, and the rector had to rémind 
him of ‘faculties.’ It was difficult to 





“Standing there was Father Philip. He had on his cotta and stole . 


. - He was 


just as he used to be, except that he was deadly pale. I thought it was his ghost” 


convince Father Philip that he had 
not the right of entry to his box. As 
a matter of fact, he was not con- 
vinced. 

“Father Quickly went on to tell 
him how the churches in the neigh- 
borhood were being robbed by a 
gang of thieves. One of the thieves 
had been caught and had proved to 
be a lapsed Catholic. 

“If you get a gang of thieves 
there’s always sure to be a Catholic 
amongst them,’ he observed, with a 
sigh. ‘One can’t blame Protestants 
for thinking that the Church is large- 
ly made up of the criminal classes. 
And if there’s a big murder case—as 
likely as not—a priest accompanies 
the prisoner to the scaffold. Of course 
I know that the Church isn’t a select 
club which pitches a member out 
when he doesn’t come up to the 
standard—once a Catholic always a 
Catholic.’ 


“He pulled up (Quickly told me 
all this himself) because he thought 
he might be shocking his holy old 
friend, but Father Philip was almost 
in an ecstasy—not merely in complete 
agreement with him. 

“*And when they are dying, the 
moral reprobates generally contrive 
to drag their old Mother Church into 
it by a belated reconciliation,’ the 
rector went on, ‘and that doesn’t add 
to her reputation.’ 

“*Ah,’ Father Philip said, ‘they 
take what she has to give and never 
withholds.’ And he very nearly went 
off into ecstasy. 

“Well, I hope this particular 
gang won’t visit my church,’ Father 
Quickly said. 

“It was arranged that Father Philip 
should retire to bed in good time. 
He fell in with the suggestion with 
the utmost docility. Father Quickly 
had given up his own room to the 
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visitor. It was on the ground ‘floor, 
near the sacristy. On the last night 
of his visit Father Quickly sat up 
extra late. It was about one-thirty 
when he went over to the window 
and looked out. It was a bright moon- 
lit night. One beam struck athwart 
the church door. It made it appear 
as though it were ajar. Moreover, 
there appeared to be a light inside 
the church which could not be the 
sanctuary lamp. It was at the other 
end. This needed investigating. The 
Father had been round the church 
himself and extinguished all the vo- 
tive candles, as was his custom. 

“He called his dog Bob, and the 
two set out together. They went out 
of the front door so as not to disturb 
Father Philip. The dog was alert. He 
gave an ominous growl. 

“The moon had not played the 
Father a trick. The church door 
which he had bolted himself from the 
inside a few hours ago was ajar. 
Father Quickly had got a stout stick 
in his hand, and Bob was formidable 
—a mongrel with ‘Alsatian claims. 
They entered the dark church. It was 
not pitch dark. The moon gave her 
light, and close by them, in front of 
the statue of St. Anthony, a light was 
flaming. 

“It appeared to be the last flare-up 
of a votive candle that had burnt 
itself out. As they approached it the 
light died out leaving the moonlight 
to do all the work. 

“At that moment a slight sound 
caught the attention both of the dog 
and his master. It came from the 
direction of the confessional. Some- 
one was apparently hiding there. Bob 
gave a low growl. Father Quickly 
grasped his stick and marching up 
to the place of concealment he gave 
the peremptory order: ‘Come out of 
there!’ 

“The order was promptly obeyed, 
and there emerged from the box— 
Father Philip. He was wearing a 
cotta and stole with which he must 
have supplied himself from the 
sacristy. 

‘My dear Father!’ Father Quickly 
could find nothing else to say. 

“Bob wagged his tail in a frenzied 
apology for his growl. Father Philip 
was also apologetic. ‘I’m afraid I 
have given you a fright,’ he said. He 
looked just a little bit dazed—‘but I 
couldn’t help thinking of those poor 
fellows who are going about robbing 
churches—and one of them a Catho- 
lic. There might be other strayed 
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sheep; and if they found me here 
one never knows—the grace might be 
given them in spite of their wicked 
intentions. I slipped in through the 
sacristy.’ 

‘*Then they probably have been 
Father Quickly said, ‘for the 
door is unfastened.’ 

““Oh, I unfastened the bolt,’ 
Father Philip said. He looked apolo- 
getic—almost as apologetic as Bob. 
You see, I thought there might be 
others as well, not only the thieves, 
and if they peeped in and saw the 
light before St. Anthony they would 
know that I was here.’ 

“ “There wasn’t one there tonight,’ 
he said, ‘because I couldn’t put my 
hand on the matches. But I set to 
and prayed, and a poor strayed sheep 
did come along and was able to 
make his peace with God. St. An- 
thony had seen to it and found me 
a lost sheep although he didn’t find 
me the matches,’ the old Father said, 
with his seraphic smile. 

It was obvious what had hap- 
pened. The dear old man must have 


here,’ 


lighted the candle and forgotten that 
he had done so; then he had fallen 
asleep and dreamt about a penitent 


and included the hunt for the match- 
box in the dream. Father Quickly 
didn’t feel it incumbent on him to 
tell him that there had been a candle 
burning there—a kindly light visible 
from the outside that had been at 
its last flicker a moment ago; and 
that he had been dreaming. If the 
dream made him happy, why not let 
him go on being happy? 


‘S the Father said nothing, and 
\J Father Philip returned to 
the nuns rejuvenated and as gay as 
a sandboy. Luckily the nuns had no 
prejudice against sandboys. It was 
after seeing his guest off by train that 
Father Quickly went and had a look 
at St. Anthony’s candle-box. It was 
perfectly true; there were no matches 
there. It was a bit intriguing, but his 
housekeeper came to the rescue with 
a simple solution. The Father must 
have slipped the match-box into his 
pocket after using it. Gentlemen al- 
ways did that—even priests. Mrs. 
Soames had never met anyone who 
had a conscience about matches. She 
would not have trusted the hier- 
archy itself. ‘ 

“So they left it at that. Whatever 
the explanation might be, the thing 
had happened which had made 
Father Philip’s visit to the scene of 


his former labors a complete success. 
The one thing missing—the black 
sheep, had been featured. 

“It was not until after Father 
Philip’s death a few years later that 
a highly respectable working man 
called at the presbytery and told 
Father Quickly his story. I'll repeat 
it to you as Father Quickly told it 
to me, in the man’s own words. 

“‘T had not been in the neighbor- 
hood for years when I had occasion 
to come back some years ago. During 
those years I hadn’t been inside a 
church. I had had the habit when I 
was a youngster of going to confes- 
sion to Father Philip on the nights 
when he sat alone in the church with 
a candle burning to show that he 
was there in his box. When I passed 
the church I noticed that there was 
the name of a new rector on the 
board and I concluded that Father 
Philip was dead. I had a fair load of 
sins on my conscience but I had no 
intention of getting rid of them in 
confession, not even if Father Philip 
had been there. 

“Well, one night I happened to 
pass St. Joseph’s at a very late hour. 
There was a full moon, and as I 
passed the church I noticed that 
there was a dim light showing 
through the window at the west end. 
I remembered that I had been told 
that there were thieves about rob- 
bing churches. Then I noticed that 
the door was ajar. I went up and 
pushed it open and peeped in to see 
if there was anything up _ that 
shouldn’t be. It reminded me of the 
days when I used to go to confession 
that way. I looked round. There was 
a light burning in front of St. An- 
thony’s statue, just as there used to 
be. It was a queer sort of light and 
it gave me a creep. There didn’t 
seem to be a candle—there was just 
a flame. 

“*Then I turned round, and stand- 
ing there with a moonbeam shining 
on it was the figure of Father Philip. 
He had on his cotta and stole, and 
he was just as he used to be except 
that he was deadly pale. 

“I never doubted that it was his 


ghost. The expression on his face 


was—wonderful. He looked straight 
at me and then beckoned to me to 
follow him. -I didn’t do a bunk—I 
just followed him like a lamb, and 
he led me to his confessional. Led 
my legs there, that’s to say, they 
didn’t feel as though I had any con- 
trol on them. I knelt in my place 


_ knew a saint when he saw one. Some- 
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and he went too into his. I saw him 
sitting there; and then I discoverey 
that he was flesh and blood. I'd been 
fair trapped! But I made my oop. 
fession to him, there and then, and 
I've been a practicing Catholic eye 
since. 

““T read of his death in the pa 
the other day,’ the man said, ‘and] 
thought that I’d like to come and 
tell you this. It was queer, although 
it was himself and not his ghost.’ 
















ss T’ was queer,’ Father agreed, and 
then he told his story. “4 
thought, the good Father had been 
dreaming,’ he said. ‘It must have 
been you coming away that my dog 
growled at as we crossed over to 
the church. But there’s the li 
to be accounted for. Father Phili 
couldn’t have lighted the candle be. 





























cause there were no matches. The Bie: 
Father was quite properly puzzled. 
The dream theory had been com- 
pletely upset. But the lost sheep took . 
it all well into his stride. , 
“*T reckon that’s the ghosty part of T 
the story,’ he said. ‘Father Philip was 
praying there in the dark—and nee 
Father Philip was a saint.’ Father Gi 
Quickly sat there and considered the § *™ 
thesis offered. by the man who smelt § ‘“™ 
of market gardens. The latter went kin 
on: ‘what I mean is, there’s a queer § 
light that they call will o’ the wisp § Dé 
that’s supposed to lead men out into § '"8 
the bog. Well, it appears to me that § 
this was another kind of will o’ the § 
wisp that was leading a man out of loo 
the bog instead of into it. It may $! 
have been St. Anthony’s doing, but § 5" 
for my part I’d put my money on it § 
being Father Philip.’ ” 
“Father Quickly told me that he las 
felt that the fellow was right. The Ww 





man who had been a black sheep 








times the ninety-and-nine are not too 
sharp on it. But that brings me to my 
point—I've been longer than I meant 
to be in getting to it. What I always 
feel is that Holy Church doesn’t dis 
courage us from the thought that 
there’s something doing up in those 
corners where holyfolk set up cat- 
dles, although like our friend here I 
find it a mystery that I’ve never been 
able to fathom.” 

Then discretion claimed Father 
Paul once more for her own. 

“But, mind,” he said, “that’s not 
theology. But at any rate it exon 
erates Father Philip from the charge 
of having pocketed the matches.” 
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© The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. © Questions are not answered by personal letter. ¢ Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ® Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Blessing of Mother After Childbirth 


Would you kindly explain for the benefit of a con- 
vert the reason why a mother is churched after child- 
birth?—COLLINGsWoop, N. J. 


The ceremony called “churching” is listed in the 
Roman Ritual as “The Blessing of a Woman after 
Childbirth.” While it is true that in the Old Testament 
a mother was legally impure and could not enter the 
temple for a certain period, there is no reference to any 
kind of impurity in this ceremony. The mother comes to 
return thanks to God for her safe delivery and to ask a 
blessing on herself and child. The priest says the follow- 
ing prayer over her: “Almighty, everlasting God, Who 
through the delivery of the Blessed Virgin Mary hast 
turned the pains of the faithful at childbirth into joy: 
look mercifully on this Thy handmaid, who cometh in 
gladness to Thy holy temple to offer up her thanks: and 
grant that after this life, through the merits and inter- 
cession of the same Blessed Mary, she may prove worthy 
to obtain, together with her offspring, the joys of ever- 
lasting happiness. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 
What is more in conformity with true faith and picty, 
than for a Catholic mother to thank God for her sale 
delivery and to ask a blessing on herseit and child? 


Payment for Masses and Prayers 


A non-Catholic said she could not understand how 
we could pay for Masses and prayers. I told her we do 
not actually pay for having a Mass said but the money 
is given as an offering. I am afraid that I did not con- 
vince her. Will you kindly explain the matter?—. F¥. 


When a priest is asked to offer a Mass for a person’s 
special intention, he is usually given what is called a 
stipend, the amount of which is determined by the 
statutes of the diocese. The stipend is not a price for the 
Mass but a voluntary offering to defray the material ex- 
penses incidental to the celebration of Mass. In the early 
days of the Church the faithful themselves brought to 
the clergy the material for the sacrifice—bread, wine, 
etc., but nowadays the stipend represents their offering. 
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Moreover, there is no material equivalent of a thing in- 
finite in value, as the Mass is. It is simony to try to pur- 
chase spiritual things with money. But it is fitting that 
those who ask that a Mass be offered for their special 
intention should make some contribution to the priest 
who agrees to offer it. And did not Saint Paul say that 
those who serve the altar should live by the altar? 

Similarly, when prayers are requested of religious, the 
faithful with an instinctive feeling for the fitness of 
things usually offer an alms for the support of the com- 
munity. Even works of charity and religion cannot exist 
without financial support. In many instances the only 
support comes by way of alms. 


Baptism of Fetus 


(1) Will you please explain why a fetus two or three 
months old should be baptized if there is a miscar- 
riage? My friends claim this is useless, since one must 
breathe on earth before being baptized. (2) Is it pos- 
sible for parents to transfer their desire of baptism to 
their child, so that their desire would be accounted 
sufficient for its salvation?—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(:) A human being commences its existence at the mo- 
ment of conception, not at the moment of birth. Since 
the fetus is a human being, it is a proper subject of bap- 
tism, though normally a child should not be baptized 
until after its birth. The Church teaches that care should 
be taken that every fetus born prematurely, no matter 
at what stage of pregnancy, should be baptized abso- 
lutely, if life is certain; conditionally, if life is doubtful. 
(Canon 747.) In a case of miscarriage and the fetus is 
visible, it should be held under tepid water and the 
membrane broken, while the words, “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost” are said over it. An instructive pamphlet, Bap- 
lism of the Infant and the Fetus, has been prepared for 
the use of doctors and nurses by Rev. J. R. Bowen, St. 
Joseph Hospital, Dubuque, Iowa. (25 cents the copy) . 
It will be of great use to mothers also. 


(2) The necessity of baptism for the salvation of in- 
fants is clear from the explicit words of Christ: “Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man [that is—a human 
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being] is born again of water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” We have no war- 
rant for thinking that the desire of parents for their 
child’s baptism will supply its place. Though this neces- 
sity may seem harsh, it is not so. God is an omnipotent 
and merciful Father who knows how to provide for 
those children who through no fault of their own or of 
their parents die without baptism. They are in very 
good hands. At the same time it is well to stress the 
supreme importance of baptism and to urge parents, 
nurses, and physicians especially not to be wanting in 
this matter. 


Mother Cabrini 


Someone told me the story of Mother Cabrini in 
a sketchy way. I would like to read about her, if you 
could tell me where to get the material in books or 
bam phlets.—GLACE BAY, N. S. 


Francesca Xavier Cabrini, foundress of the Mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was declared blessed 
on November 13, 1938. We suggest that you write to 
the Superior of the Mother Cabrini High School, 701 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York, N. Y., for litera- 
ture about her. 


Badge Blessed by Christ 


| neighbor of mine recetved Sacred Heart badges 
from a certain person, who claims that they were 
blessed by the Lord. Do you think this could be 
true?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


Could be, but viewing the matter in the light of 
Divine Providence we think it very unlikely. The Lord 
leaves this matter in the hands of His priests. 


Masses in Germany, Japan, and Russia: 
Founder of Oblates 


(r) Is the sacrifice of the Mass still offered in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Russia? (2) Please give the name 
of the founder of the Oblates and a short account of 
his life.—JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


(1) Masses are still being offered in Germany and 
Japan and to a limited though increasing extent even 
in Russia. By means of a special agreement between the 
United States and Soviet Russia an American priest was 
allowed to act as chaplain to foreigners in Moscow, and 
since the attack by Germany Russia has agreed to allow 
priests to minister to the Poles in Russia. 

(2) There is more than one clerical congregation of 
priests called Oblates, but we assume that you refer to 
the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, as they are probably 
better known in this country than the others. They were 
founded in 1816 at Aix, France, by Bishop Charles Joseph 
Eugene de Mazenod, in order to repair the havoc to 
religion caused by the French Revolution. His principal 
aim was to form a society of priests who would instruct 
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and convert the poor by means of catechetical classes, 
missions, and retreats, especially in the country dis 
tricts. The congregation also undertook the direction of 
seminaries for the education of priests. Literature about 
the founder and the work of the society may be obtained 
from the provincial headquarters of the northern 
United States Province located at Columbus Park, Loy. 
ell, Mass. 


Religious Sisterhoods 


Is there any book on the market that tells of the 
different orders of women and gives a description 
of their habits?—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Convent Life, by Martin Scott, S.J., explains the 
principles of the religious life of Sisters in general and 
the activities of some of the Sisterhoods in particular, 
Prices, $1.50 in cloth, and $.25 in paper covers. The 
only book we know of that describes the religious habits 
of the Sisters and furnishes photographs of them is 
Religious Orders of Women in the United States, by 
Elinor Dehey. Price $6.00, net. 


Imitation of Christ 


Do the two titles, “Imitation of Christ” and “The 
Following of Christ” refer to the same book, and are 
they both by Thomas a4 Kempis?—M1pDLETOWN, CONN. 


Both titles refer to the same book. Thomas 4 Kempis 
has commonly been regarded as its author, but recent 
researches have attributed the work to Gerard Groot 
(1340-84). It is well to be advised that some of the 
editions of this work have been edited and published 
by Protestants. Catholic editions should carry the im- 
primatur of an Ordinary, 


“The Man Nobody Knows’’ 


I have read Bruce Barton’s “The Man Nobody 
Knows,” and wonder if the Catholic Church ap- 
proves of it. The author seems to imply that Christ 
was the eldest of three brothers. Who is Bruce Barton? 
—NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The author of this book conducts an advertising 
agency in New York City and was at one time a member 
of Congress from New York. His book is a brash at- 
tempt to interpret the character and mission of Jesus 
Christ as an example of one who put His goods “across.” 
From the Catholic standpoint—indeed from the ortho- 
dox Christian standpoint—the book is not only worth- 
less but also insulting. The author’s hero is a Rotarian 
or Kiwanian Christ, not the Christ of the Gospels and 
the traditional faith. One who attempts to write the 
story of the Redeemer of the World must not only have 
sound scholarship but should approach his work with 
faith, humility, and reverence, all of which are pain- 
fully lacking in this book. Christ had no brothers or 
sisters and His mother was a most pure virgin always. 
When there are so many worthwhile and recommended 
lives of Christ available, why read such trash as The 
Man Nobody Knows? 
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Communion on Good Friday 


Is it permissible to recetve Holy Communion in 
church on Good Friday morning?—NEW BRUNSWICK, 


N. J- 


The common law of the Church permits the Holy 
fucharist to be distributed on all days except Good 
friday, on which day it is lawful to administer it only 
ys Viaticum to the sick. (Canon 867.) 


Prayer Against Distractions 


Do you know of any special prayer one may recite 
before entering a church, so as to avoid distractions 
and to act respectfully before the Blessed Sacrament? 
Is there any prayer to recite before one’s daily pray- 
ers, in order to ask God to give grace to pray fervently 
and without distraction? 


Asking God for this grace in your own words will be 
understood by Him. One ordinarily does not have to 
use special forms of prayer in private devotions, but the 
following prayer said by the clergy and religious before 
reciting the divine office may be what you have in 
mind: “Open Thou, O Lord, my mouth to bless Thy 
holy name: cleanse also my heart from all vain, evil, 
and wandering thoughts; enlighten my understanding, 
inflame my will, that so I may be able worthily, atten- 
tively, and devoutly to recite this office, and deserve to 
be heard before the presence of Thy divine majesty. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” A shorter prayer is 
the favorite ejaculation of the Fathers of the Desert: 
“Incline unto my aid, O God; O Lord, make haste to 
help me.” 


Gregorian Masses 


Will you please explain what Gregorian Masses are 
and what benefit they are to a departed soul?—BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


Gregorian Masses are offered for thirty consecutive 
days for a determined soul in Purgatory. The practice 
derives from what Saint Gregory the Great (died 604 
A.D.) did when he was abbot of the monastery of Saint 
Andrew on Monte Coelio in Rome. After the death of 
one of his monks, Justus, who was found to have vio- 
lated the rule in the matter of keeping money, Saint 
Gregory ordered another monk to offer Masses for 
thirty days in order to help him. One night the de- 
ceased, who died repentant and evidently had been con- 
demned only to Purgatory, appeared to his own 
brother, also a member of the community, who asked 
Justus how he fared. Justus replied, “I have fared badly 
until today, but now I am well, because today I have 
been received in communion [to the society of the 
blessed].” This happened after the thirtieth Mass had 
been offered for him. Such is the incident as narrated 
by Saint Gregory in his Dialogues and which is the 
treason of the practice. 

The faithful believe that God in his mercy, through 
the special intercession of Saint Gregory, will free the 
soul from Purgatory for whom these Masses are offered. 
Of course, there cannot be absolute certainty that these 
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Masses always have this effect, but the Holy See has de- 
clared that the confidence of the faithful in their efficacy 
is well founded. 


Witnesses of Invalid Marriage: 
Communion of Insane ’ 


(r) Two Catholics attempt marriage before a jus- 
tice of the peace, the man being divorced from his 
Catholic wife. Could two practical Catholics act as 
legal witnesses at such a marriage without being 
guilty of scandal? (2) Is it ever permitted to give Holy 
Communion to an insane person, who seems to be 
rational at times?—NEW ALBANY, IND. 


(1) It is a contradiction in terms for two “practical” 
Catholics to act as legal witnesses at such an attempted 
marriage without giving just cause for scandal. From 
the details submitted the marriage would be invalid on 
two counts—the bond of an existing marriage and the 
lack of proper form. 

(2) The Roman Ritual (Tit. IV, Cap. 1, No. 10) says 
it is unlawful to administer Holy Communion to the 
insane, except when they have lucid intervals and 
manifest devotion while in that state, and there is no 
danger of irreverence. 


Marriage of Catholics Before and 
After 1908 


Why are marriages of two Catholics contracted 
without the presence of the priest before 1918 con- 
sidered valid, while those similarly contracted after 
that date are considered invalid? 


The solemnity to be observed in contracting mar- 
riage when Catholics are concerned is determined by 
the Church, which has the sole authority to legislate in 
regard to the sacraments, just as the State has the 
authority to determine the solemnity to be observed for 
the validity of civil contracts. It was unlawful and there- 
fore sinful for Catholics in most dioceses of the United 
States prior to 1908, not 1918, to marry before anyone 
but an authorized priest and witnesses, but the mar- 
riage was not considered invalid on this ground. The 
reason is the decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent 
making clandestine marriages invalid, as well as unlaw- 
ful, was not published except in a few places in the 
United States. Laws do not bind until promulgated. 
The Ne Temere decree of Pope Pius X was promul- 
gated throughout the Catholic Church in order to 
remedy the situation and began to bind at Easter 1908. 
Hence, after this date clandestine marriages (without 
an authorized priest and at least two witnesses) were 
not only illicit but also invalid. The Ne Temere was 
practically incorporated in the new Code of Canon 
Law. . 


Marriage Blessing 


What is meant by the marriage blessing? 


In the strict sense it means the special blessing im- 
parted during the Nuptial Mass; in the wide sense it 
means a marriage entered into according to the law of 
the Church. 



















































Keeping Company with Divorced Man 


I am a Catholic girl twenty-one years of age. My 
boy friend is a divorced Protestant. He and his wife 
were both baptized and were married by a minister 
with witnesses present. Can I marry him, if he be- 
omes a Catholic? Am I committing sin by keeping 
company with him? I intend to do what the Catholic 
church advises.—CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Catholic Church teaches that a marriage between 
two baptized persons—no matter in what denomina- 
tion—that has been consummated, cannot be dissolved 
by any human power and for no cause except death. 
This teaching is based on Christ’s absolute prohibition 
of divorce from the bond, and freedom to marry again 
during the lifetime of the other party, in such mar- 
riages. Since the man’s marriage appears to be a sacra- 
mental and consummated marriage, there is no hope of 
your marrying him while his partner lives. In this sup- 
position you would be doing wrong by keeping com- 
pany with him. 


Clandestinity 
What is the meaning of a clandestine marriage 
with reference to marriages before 1908?—BROOK- 
Lm, me ‘Ea 


A clandestine marriage in Canon Law is one that is 
attempted by those subject to the law without the 
“form” of solemnity prescribed. The law enjoins under 
penalty of invalidity that Catholics, whether they marry 
among themselves, or with non-Catholics, must express 
their consent before an authorized priest and at least 
two witnesses The significance of this law with refer- 
ence to marriages before 1908 in this country is ex- 
plained elsewhere in this department. 


Edwin, Leona, Leonisa, Perpetua 


Are there saints with these names—Edwin, Leona 
or Leonisa, and Perpetua? Please tell who each was 
and also their feast days. Can Perpetua be taken as 
a girl's name in honor of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help?—MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Saint Edwin lived in the sixth century. He was the 
first Christian king of Northumbria in England and 
also the husband of Saint Ethelberga. His feast day is 
October 12th. Leona is the English feminine form of 
Leo. The most famous of the saints of this name was 
Pope Saint Leo the Great (d. 461, A. D.), whose feast 
day is April 11th. Leonis is the Polish feminine form of 
Leonius, a saintly bishop of Seno, whose: feast day is 
November 12th. Leonisa may also be a form of Leo. 
Saint Perpetua (third century) was a Christian maiden 
and martyr who was thrown to the wild beasts, together 
with Saint Felicitas, at Carthage in Africa. She is named 
with her companion in the canon of the Mass. Her feast 
day is March 6th. Perpetua might also be taken in 
honor of the Most Blessed Virgin under the title of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help. 











Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Congratulations 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I thought the August issue of THE SIGN was swell. 
I like the picture cover, the new format, new type. Also, 
if I may say so, the contents. The magazine gets better 
all the time. Congratulations. : 

Washington, D. C. CourRTENAY SAVAGE 

I sincerely hope that THe Sicn will have very many 
more happy and successful birthdays, and pray that 
God will grant us all a lasting peace soon. I am saving 
25¢ war savings stamps, and when I have $25.00 worth 
I will send you the book. Best wishes to you and all of 
your faithful workers here and in the mission fields 
for years of success. 

Boston, Mass. i. B.'@; 

Congratulations on the twenty-first birthday of THE 
Sicn and on the beautiful new cover and type changes 
with which you celebrated the occasion. I have always 
been pleased with the distinctly modern appearance 
of the interior of your magazine, but felt that the cover 
did not quite keep pace with the rest. Now I am de- 
lighted with both interior and exterior. 

I need hardly congratulate you on the contents of 
the magazine. Your articles, stories, and departments 
are such that you not only lead the field of Catholic 
publications but equal or surpass most of the secular 
periodicals. Keep up the good work with both maga- 
zine and missions. 

St. Louis, Mo. James R. NEWTON 

Congratulations to THE SIGN and to all who have so 
wonderfully carried on its work through the twenty- 
one years. What splendid movements you have spon- 
sored and what able writers you have had and still 
have. Dr. Thorning has done such a grand work in 
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opening the eyes of Catholics as well as non-Catholics 
to the culture of our South American neighbors. You 
handled the Spanish news ably during the years of the 
civil war. We are glad when you can and do stand by 
our President in what we consider his great work for 
America. 

New York City FRANCES M. QUINLAN 

I wish to congratulate the publishers and editors of 
THE SIGN on its twenty-first birthday. As an old-time 
subscriber I am glad to note the steady progress you 
have made. Besides publishing an attractive and inter- 
esting magazine, you are doing a glorious work for the 
missions. 


Boston, Mass. CHARLES O’BrIEN 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations again on your accomplishments edi- 
torially! Accept my special thank you for your up-to- 
the-minute, concise, and reliable reviews of the newest 
books, popular and otherwise. Both as a member of a 
co-operative reading club, not entirely Catholic in its 
membership, and as an occasional “professional” re- 
viewer, I appreciate this service. 


Rochester, N. Y. Mary R. WEIs 


“Our Migrant Children” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I was very‘gratified upon receiving the July 1942 issue 
of THE SiGN to discover the extremely well written ar- 
ticle, “Our Migrant Children,” by Joseph P. McMurray, 
which deals largely with an important phase of the 
work of the special committee of which I am Chairman. 

I think it is a splendid thing for you to publish 
articles like this and awaken the great body of Catholic 
readers reached by your magazine to the pressing social 
problems of our nation. 


Washington, D. C. Joun H. ToLan 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 
I am delighted with your magazine. Its reading mat- 
ter is splendid. Mr. Joseph P. McMurray’s article in 


_ your July issue should be of interest to every right- 


thinking American. We cannot hope to improve condi- 
tions abroad by neglecting our people at home. I hope 
this timely article may be the means of bringing about 
better conditions for America’s migrant children. 

New York City S. H. 


“I Am Very Rich’’ 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

I was always of the opinion that I fully appreciated 
the value of being an American, but when I read Ed- 
ward Doherty’s “I am Very Rich,” in your July issue, 
I realized that I did not fully comprehend the many 
advantages that we Americans enjoy. 

Newspapermen in New York and Chicago who have 
known Eddie Doherty and his work expect the best 
from him, but even coming from the great Eddie 
Doherty this piece is a classic. It should be called to 
the attention of every diocesan, state, city, and local 
superintendent of schools; the national, state, and local 
heads of patriotic and fraternal organizations; labor 
unions, trade associations, and other organized groups. 
It is my hope that some enterprising group will take 
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Edward Doherty’s piece and have it published in 
pamphlet form for the widest distribution. It is as 
timely today as it would have been ten years ago and 
will be ten years from now, because this Government 
will continue to be free, and only free men can enjoy 
the advantages outlined in “I am Very Rich.” 

I want to congratulate you for your wisdom in select- 
ing this article for your July issue. 

New York Josepu F. HEALY 


Real Catholic Action 

Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

About nine years ago, on my way up to Meyer, Iowa, 
I met a man very antagonistic to the Church. He gave 
me a choice opinion of Catholics in general and priests 
in particular. After hours of talking, I induced him to 
subscribe to THE Sicn. He read it, and was so impressed 
that he, his wife, and his six children became Catholics. 
Since that time he has been instrumental in bringing 
to the faith fifty-two converts. That’s real Catholic 
action. Congratulations to the editors of THE SIGN. 
Keep up the good work. 

Chicago, III. (Rev.) TERENCE Powers, C.P. 


The Sign’s Good Neighbor Policy 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: : 

Although I find Tue Sicn very worthwhile reading, 
not a word in it about the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Santiago de Chile! Like all American magazines, more- 
over, you comprise all Latin America in two countries: 
Brazil and Argentina. The Good Neighbor policy, I see, 
even among religious, still walks stubbornly on midget 
legs. I am sure that it would enormously please many 
readers if THE SicN would publish articles on a few 
other Latin American countries. 

Greenwich, Conn. F. £. 


Epiror’s Nore: There has been no dearth of material 
on Ibero America in the pages of THE Sicn. In the past 
we have printed contributions by outstanding author- 
ities on Mexico, the Caribbean region, and Peru—as 
well as the articles on Brazil and Argentina to which 
our correspondent refers. In this issue we are publish- 
ing an article on Chile by Capt. Charles Henry Lee, 
who is attached to the Inter-American Defense Board 
in Washington. In future issues, we hope to publish 
many more articles on Ibero-American countries by 
authors equally well qualified to write on such subjects. 
These articles are being published in line with our 
policy to bring to American Catholic readers a better 
knowledge of their Ibero-American neighbors. 

Furthermore, THE SIGN is at present conducting 
Seminars to the National University of Mexico and to 
the University of Havana. 


Hollywood Preblem? 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

All of us do not need illustrations, but how pleasing 
it is to see our favorite book or story made into a movie, 
and how successfully that was realized when Mr. Cecil 
B. DeMille made The King of Kings. It was beyond all 
doubt a masterpiece and hailed as such by all critics. 
How else could the Life of Our Lord be hailed but as 
a success—and it was portrayed by one of Hollywood's 
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greatest actors, H. B. Warner, who is still prominent 
on the screen today, not this Jimmie Valentine business 
mentioned on the “Woman to Woman” page of your 
August issue. It seems strange to me that a person of 
Mrs. Burton’s standing would comment on this subject 
in such a manner. 

The making of the story of Lourdes will not be a 
“Hollywood Problem,” Mrs. Burton, but another tri- 
umph. Why? Just think of thousands of unfortunate 
people who haven’t the divine privilege of being born 
a Catholic or knowing what it means to say, “I am a 
Catholic.” Such pictures reveal to’ them parts of the 
holy life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother which 
are otherwise difficult for them to understand or to 
visualize. 

It sounds so unchristian to think that motion pic- 
ture executives would select someone of questionable 
character to portray the main role in the story of Ber- 
nadette of Lourdes, when several years ago they 
searched quite some time to find a perfect type to play 
the part of Mary, the Mother, in The King of Kings. 
Oh, yes! they found her—one who was capable and con- 
sidered a discovery, and was a star in her first picture— 
Miss Dorothy Cummings. 

Naturally, some fifteen years later the situation can 
be handled even more deftly. I don’t think the part of 
sweet Bernadette would be handed over to a burlesque 
queen. In any case, why condemn the picture before 
we see it? I’m sure the Legion of Decency would highly 
recommend this picture as Class A for all the family. 

Best wishes for the twenty-first birthday and the 
future of THE SIGN. 


Atlantic City, N. J. T. R. M. 


The Sign For Ibero-Americans 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

You will find enclosed my check in payment for five 
copies of the June issue of your magazine. 

Let me congratulate you for both the selection of 
articles as well as the editorials. I feel that by sending 
copies of your magazine to my Latin-American friends, 


{ give them some truths so sorely needed now almost 
everywhere. 


New York, N. Y. Fevrx M. OLIva 


“The Why of Suffering” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In his article, “The Why of Suffering,” in the 
August issue of THe Sign, Rev. David Bulman, C.P., 
says: “The words of Christ are echoed over the cen- 
turies, ‘As long as you did it to one of these, the least 
of my brethren, you did it to Me.’ And men may protest, 
‘Lord, when did we bomb Thee in Coventry, or Crete, 
or Manila; or when did we torpedo Thee off the At- 
lantic coast; or when did we leave Thee hungry or 
naked or in concentration camps?’ But the answer will 
come, ‘Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to Me.’” The 
article would have been more Catholic if the author 
had added, “Cologne and Tokio. . . . Atlantic and 
Pacific coast and Mediterranean sea.” 


New York City J. E. BELLER 
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Mission Rally in Beston 


Epitor OF THE. SIGN: 

A monster Mission Rally was held last year on the 
spacious grounds of St. Gabriel’s Passionist Monay 
in Brighton under the auspices of the Passionist Chines 
Missions. It was a great success. Several thousand people 
gathered to hear our Bishop Cushing speak on the Mis 
sions and to witness the colorful affair. 

This year on September 13 the Annual Rally will 
held. Bishop Cushing will preside and address the 
gathering. Several Passionist missionaries from China 
will also speak. There will be a grand prize drawing 
All friends of the Missions in Boston should join in 
making this Rally another outstanding success. 

Brighton, Mass. OLIvER B. RUTNEVAN 


“The Heavenly Road” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

One thousand copies of “The Heavenly Road” by 
Rosalie Marie Levy, are being offered gratis to thos 
who may be searching for the true religion. 

This book, of 96 pages, proves that Jesus is the 
Messiah, and that He established a Church, the Catholic 
Church, to which He desires all mankind to belong. 

Send name and address, together with 5c to cove 
cost of mailing, to Miss Rosalie Marie Levy, president, 
Catholic Lay Apostle Guild, Room go6, 154 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Only one book will be mailed to any one addres, 
and no attention will be paid to any request unless the 
same is accompanied by the slight courtesy of the 
necessary 5¢ to cover the cost of mailing. 

New York City RosaLig Marie Levy 


Old Rosaries 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

If you or any of the readers of THe SicNn have any 
old, broken rosaries, or pieces of rosaries of any kind, 
also any old medals, etc., will you please send them 
to me? . 

I repair or make new rosaries out of old material and 
when they are finished I turn them over to Sister Mary 
Christopher, Saint Francis de Sales Convent, Ohio and 
Gravois Avenues, Saint Louis, Mo., who in turn for 
wards them to Catholic chaplains for free distribution 
to our soldiers and sailors. 

Mrs. M. Veronica McGRaATH 
711a Barry Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Thanksgivings 


St. Jude, B.O’H., Brooklyn, N.Y.; E.D., Bronx, N.Y. 
L.C.F., San Diego, Cal.; R.S.K., Chicago, II1.; Souls in 
Purgatory, L.L. Brooklyn, N.Y.; A.K., Pittston, Pa. 
Sacred Heart, C.N.C., Detroit, Mich.; M.P.McG., Car- 
negie, Pa.; St. Anthony, M.L.W., Syracuse, N.Y.; 10. 
Flushing, L.I.; Sorrowful Mother, N.J. W., Chicago, IIL. 


’ St. Gemma, A.W., Cleveland, Ohio; M.G.F., Elizabeth, 


N.J.; M.F.O’M., Hartford, Conn.; M.M.M., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; B.F., Bellmore, L.I.; M.C.B., Lowell, Mass.; N.C. 
Chicago, Ill.; M.G.E., Orange, N.J. 
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The Reed and the Rock 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 

Under this title the author gives 
usa character study of Simon Bruté, 
one of the most saintly and learned 
bishops of the pioneer church in 
America. 

In France, as a boy, he lived 
through the Reign of Terror, often 
accompanying those priests who en- 
tered the prisons in disguise to ad- 
minister the Sacraments. To avoid 
suspicion on those occasions it was 
he who bore the Blessed Sacrament 
on his person to the condemned. 

Later he took up the study of 
medicine, graduating in 1803 after 
a brilliant course. But he never prac- 
ticed medicine. He had decided to 
become a priest. His heart was set 
on the foreign missons, either India 
or China. Because of his intellectual 
ability he was appointed to teach in 
the Seminary of his native Rennes. 
Here Bishop Flaget of Bardstown 
met him and persuaded him to come 
to America. 

Though he longed for missionary 
work, he was assigned to teach at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and 
later at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmits- 
burg. In this latter place he spent 
many years helping to form the char- 
acters and to influence the minds of 
so many of the future leaders of the 
growing Church in America. Here 
too, he met Elizabeth Seton and be- 
came her spiritual director and that 
of the religious community founded 
by her. 

In 1834, at the age of fifty-five, he 
was appointed bishop of the newly 
formed diocese of Vincennes. He 
had never been entrusted with active 
administraton. He was regarded too 
bookish and impractical for such 
matters. Now he was called upon to 
administer the affairs of a far-flung 
and unorganized diocese. He met the 
issue magnificently. In his five years 
as bishop, he laid the foundation of 


a truly great and flourishing diocese. 

In The Reed and the Rock Theo- 
dore Maynard has written one of his 
most charming character studies. 
The reader will find much of histor- 
ical value that reads rather like a 
romance. The book deserves a wide 
circulation. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.75 


Ambassadors in White 
By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 

A thousand doors: never opened 
before are now flung wide to wel- 
come the exchange of groups and 
individuals between the Americas. 
The urgency of hemispheric defense 
has taught us that many of these ex- 
changes must necessarily be serious 
and costly. 

Traveling faster and farther than 
any visible enemy, holding ground 
more tenaciously than any Axis 
force, are the fifth columnists of 
disease. They know nothing of 
boundary lines. They are not re- 
specters of persons. 

Not as an alarmist does the author 
detail the dangers that face us in 
contacting tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal areas that are breeding grounds 
of death. He follows rather the en- 
couraging and instructive path of 
history. What has been done in the 
face of appalling odds is told not by 
mere statistics but in the lively 
sketches of some of the outstanding 
figures in tropical medicine. Finlay 
of Cuba, Walter Reid of Virginia, 
Gorgas of Alabama, Deeks of Can- 
ada, Noguchi of Japan. These tow- 
ering men who fought unknown 
forces of disease, political and na- 
tional ignorance and apathy, were, 
with many other less known heroes, 
the Ambassadors in White who 
brought hope and life to millions. 

. Ibero-American resources and op- 
portunities, examples of our com- 
mercial snobbery—as well as of our 
far-sighted and humane policy, to- 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ooks 








gether with practical suggestions for 


problems of intercontinental de- 
fense against disease, are treated 
with skill and common sense. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $3.50 


Capitalism Explained 
By THOMAS E. WILEY 

This book purports to be a study 
of capitalism in all its ramifications. 
It treats of the origin of capitalism, 
the competitive system, the wage 
structure, and the profit motive, and 
other aspects of this historic philoso- 
phy. Arguments for and against are 
given and an effort made to evaluate 
its future. The author is profoundly ~ 
distrustful of the present system, He 
offers, however, no alternatives but 
simply certain ethical mandates such 
as “In the future, incomes must be 
evenly distributed.” How this is to 
be done he does not venture to say. 
His criticism is essentially destructive. 

Unfortunately much of the criti- 
cism is not based on a sound undef- 
standing of the economic system 
under discussion. He makes many ex- 
treme and questionable statements. 
Thus he asserts that all our problems 
are monetary in nature, that the 
Church permitted reasonable interest 
in the Middle Ages (defining usury 
as excessive interest!), that one-fifth 
of our total income is spent in meet- 
ing interest charges, that the thirty- . 
six per cent of small loan companies 
is outrageous, and that the bankers 
control the central monetary authori- 
ties of the United States. He con- 
siders capitalism to be but two 
hundred years old, but states that it 
originated with the Reformation. 
Competition is asserted to be of the 
essence of this system (shades of 
Thurman Arnold!). Holding com- 
panies are essentially wrong, as is the 


‘paying of rent. Finally, our news- 


papers are completely controlled by 
advertisers. 
There is some truth in many of 
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the above statements. Their extreme 
formulation in this book, however, 
leads one to question either the au- 
thor’s competence or his judgment. 


Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
$1.50 


The Protecols of Zien 
By JOHN S. CURTIS 


The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion are alleged to be a transcript 
of a secret plan of Jewish leaders to 
enslave the world. They were sup- 
posed to have been read before the 
conclave of leaders of Zion in the 
Masonic lodge of the Mizraim Rite 
in Basle in 1897 and later stolen and 
made public around 1901-1903. 
These Protocols have been debated 
for many years, usually with more 
heat than light. They are used ex- 
tensively by anti-Semitic groups. Are 
they authentic, and do they repre- 
sent an actual plan of Jewish lead- 
ers to bring the whole world under 
their control? 

Mr. Curtis, ‘a trained and com- 
petent historical scholar who comes 
of old Yankee stock and who is es- 
pecially qualified by reason of his 
excellent command of European 
including Russian” 
undertakes an investi- 
gation into their authenticity and 
credibility and makes a rigorous ap- 
plication of historical methods in 
doing so. 

Regarding their authenticity his 
conclusion is, from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, that they are a clever 
forgery by Russian secret police in 
Paris. They are based principally on 
Maurice Joly’s Dialogue in Hell Be- 
tween Machiavelli and Montesquieu, 
which was published in Brussels in 
1865 as a veiled attack on Napoleon 
Iif. He gives in parallel columns 
several paragraphs which show the 
and in some instances even 
verbal correspondence between the 
Dialogue and the Protocols. 

But even admitting that the Pro- 
tocols are not authentic, or the work 
of the Elders of Zion, does that dis- 
prove the accusation that they con- 
tain some kind of plan of Jewish 
world domination? Where did the 
authors of the Protocols, whoever 
they were, get their ideas of such a 
plan? Mr. Curtis holds they were 
derived from the works of Mous- 
seaux, Chabauty, Goedsche, and 


languages, 


(Foreword), 


close 


Soloviev. Though not as convincing 
in this matter as.in the question of.- 





their authenticity, the author pro- 
duces enough evidence to make the 
serious-minded at least doubt that 
the Elders ever agreed upon such a 
plan. Therefore they cannot in jus- 
tice be accused of having done so. 

A group of sponsoring historians, 
including Carlton Hayes of Colum- 
bia, a Catholic, endorse Mr. Curtis’ 
findings as “completely destructive 
of the historicity of the Protocols and 
as establishing beyond doubt that 
they are rank and pernicious forger- 
ies.” This reviewer concurs with 
their judgment. Those who want the 
truth about these controversial docu- 
ments should read this book. It deals 
with evidence, not prejudices. 

There is a bibliography of the 
principal editions of the Protocols, 
works for and against them, and 
also an index. 


Columbia University Press, New York. $1.00 


Song Out of Sorrow 
By FELIX DOHERTY 


This is the released edition of a 
successful three-act drama about 
Francis Thompson which was pre- 
sented to the public in Boston in 
1940 and in New York in 1941. It is 
now available to the reading public 
and to amateur theatrical groups. 

A play about Francis Thompson 
should interest anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the intensely dramatic 
life story of the author of The 
Hound of Heaven. A poet of un- 
questioned rank, sometimes called 
the Catholic Shelley, his was a life 
of bitter degradation. It is difficult 
to. realize that the creator of such 
ethereal poetry was for many years 
a veritable tramp and a drug fiend. 
Yet withal, his life was not one of 
wilful sin so much as of weakness 
and the vagaries of Fate. He was al- 
most broken on the wheel of Life 
but fortunately for the literary world 
he was saved in time to write his 
masterpieces, . principally through 
the efforts and loving care of Wilfrid 
and Alice Meynell. 

The author has chosen for his 
drama the period just prior to 
Thompson’s conversion. We see the 
poet in the London slums trying 
desperately to give vent to the poetry 
in his soul while encumbered by a 
slavish addiction to opium. The en- 
tire action of the play takes place in 
the lodgings of Flossie, the courte- 
san, whom Thompson commemo- 
rates in his poetry for having taken 
Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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him in and nursed him when he was 
dying in the streets. This mysterioys 
woman, a fallen “angel,” is the hero. 
ine of the play. Pak 

Truly an exceptional play of sy. 
perior workmanship, fulfilling to q 
satisfactory degree the imperatiye 
dramatic requisites of action, plot, 
and characterization. 





The Playwrights Press, Boston, Mass. $1.50 


Sing Joyfully 
By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


As modern verse goes, Sing Joy. 
fully is a creditable addition to the 
poetry of the day. The poems are 
pleasingly diversified in form and 
content. They are both secular and 
religious in subject matter, with a 
pronounced emphasis on the latter, 
The religious poems are particularly 
devotional and reveal an_ inspira- 
tional muse that is truly Catholic. 

Altogether, a trim little package 
of occasional verse which may be 
munched like sweetmeats at odd 
hours with pleasurable enjoyment. 


Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Assignment in Brittany 
By HELEN MacINNES 


A French soldier wounded in the 
evacuation of Dunkerque is_ hos 
pitalized in England. A British agent 
is sent to his home in Brittany to 
impersonate him. Identical appear- 
ance, tone of voice, mannerisms 
natural and acquired, combine to 
fool the townsfolk in his native vil- 
lage, even for a time his mother and 
sweetheart. The task of espionage is 
rendered even more difficult. by the 
fact that the French soldier is in 
reality a co-worker with the Ger 
mans in their efforts to win over the 
allegiance of the Breton country- 
side. 

With this plot and counterplot 
the reader is assured of surprise and 
suspense, danger and escape, the 
courage and daring of loyal French- 
men, the jealousy and friction be- 
tween the German Army officer and 
the Gestapo—all the ingredients, in 
short, of a good wartime story. 

Even if one feels at times that 
some rather simple questions could 
have upset the situation completely, 
the tale is plausible enough to serve 
as acceptable fiction with the ro 
mance motif stressed sufficiently to 
lend charm to the narration. | 


Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $2.50 
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hero. & By W- SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The present world conflict is gen- 
su. gating a formidable crop of war- 
(0a & iovels—good, bad, and indifferent. 
‘ative Bi, The Hour Before The Dawn the 
Plat, eminent English novelist, W. Somer- 
gt Maugham, has on his hands a 
50 war piece which is far below the lev el 
of his previous output. Whether he 
dashed it off quickly as a potboiler 
o whether it is the occasional ebb- 
] tide product of every writer, we do 
ra not know—but it is decidedly inferior. 
& The story itself is rather pedestrian 
= and the skeleton framework is loosely 
= wrapped. The characters are of ordi- 
tha § vintage and the action, for the 
‘tter, gS part, is slow-moving. -Even the 
larly wo “clowns” in the story—Jane and 
. laa—who afford some comic relief, 
» se we over-caricatured. All in all, this 
nh isa primer in novel-writing and is 
. hardly more than a chauvinistic at- 
pe tempt at the glorification of England, 
“in but a weak effort at best. 
, On the moral side the lapses are 
y flagrant. The story is punctuated by 
a suicide, a murder, and a divorce, 
plus a few risqué interlardings which 
are obviously “come-on’”’ passages. A 
the violent example of bad taste is the 
hos. | “scription of the suicide of Jim at 
gent the brutal suggestion of his paste- 
y to board brother, Roger, whose indiffer- 
ear. “nce to the entire episode is an insult 
isms § (0 the readers’ sense of verisimiltude 
. to | id religious values. We might ask 
yi. | Mr. Maugham if this is the “way of 
and § life” we are fighting to preserve? 
re is Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 
& Living Upstairs 
Ger- § By FRANCIS MEEHAN 
the The purpose and scope of this book 
try’ § can best be stated in the words of the 
author, “Literature offers neither the 
plot only nor the most persuasive incen- 
and tives to noble living; but its contri- 
the F butions to honest thinking and sane 
ich- enjoyment and human _ fellowship 
be- Fare too important to be ignored. 
and Great books are great educators, and 
MF a little book that tells about them 
cannot be wholly valueless and 
hat § vain.” After reading Living Upstairs, 
uld J we must say immediately that Mr. 
ely, | Mechan’s book is neither valueless 
rv€ ff nor vain. In fact he has written some 
TO | very interesting, convincing, and 
(0 f helpful chapters on the profit and 
pleasure to be derived from the right 
kind of reading. 
The title, of course, is figurative 








and is the author’s way of describing 
a place where one can retire from 
the humdrum affairs of life to com- 
mune with the thoughts of the best 
minds. of the human race as em- 
bodied in books. With ‘this end in 
view Mr. Mechan is very specific and 
limited in his recommendations of 
the books that are to find a place on 
the shelves of this retreat. It is not 
the quantity but the quality of the 
reading that will benefit the soul. 
To insure this quality Mr. Meehan 
agrees that most of the books should, 
in the words of Newman, be the 
creative works of “those writers who 


in every nation go by the name of | 


classics.” 

The program of reading and study 
so attractively spread out in the 
chapters of Living Upstairs is not 
one to be undertaken for the sake of 
killing time nor to escape the drab- 
ness and confusion of a workaday 
world. Rather its object is to 
toughen the mind and soul and to 
aid in understanding and living ac- 
cording to the eternal values in the 
midst of a world that is full of com- 
plexities and constantly alluring 
with things false and meretricious. 
“Living Upstairs is not the last 
refuge of the lotus eater . . . it is 
the training camp of the spirit where 
a man becomes more adequately a 
man. 

We are sorry to have to call atten- 
tion to the fact that one work dwelt 
on at some length is on the Index. 
This is the Essays of Montaigne. 
Neither do we feel that it is true to 
say that we have “a need for Balzac” 
nor do we think that Gibbon is to 
be recommended to help “recreate 
the past.” But even Homer nods, so 
let not these incidental references 
obscure the merit of a really fine 
piece of work. Mr. Mechan knows 
and loves good books and his lively 
chapters and charming informality 
give guidance and inspiration to 
make reading become a truly liberal 
education. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50 


Only the Stars Are Neutral | 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


As most readers of popular maga- 
zines know, Mr. 
ture writer for Collier's. In pursuit 
of his profession the author went to 
various war fronts—to England, Rus- 
sia, Libya, and on the way home as 
a passenger on a slow freighter in 
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Reynolds is a fea-, 
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ARN EXTRA CASH 
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religious items. Full 4 tafoomations 7 with $1 bona 
approval. Send no money. Rush che hee oa 
to tn ‘money a = "reenary 


251 Se. Spring St, Les Angeles, Calor 111 E Sih Sts Clnsiat, Obie 


SAINT GEMMA’S 
LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of August 1942 








DRGROEG, TOI 5a. sii9pt 0,» <n, Horde she 3,698 
Holy Communions .......... 2,517 
Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 7.136 
Spiritual Communions ....... 11,660 
Benediction Services ......... 772 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 2,327 
Stations of the Cross ......... 1,284 
Visits to the Crucifix ......... 1,662 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 876 
Offerings of PP. Blood ........ 9,373 
Visits to Our Lady ........... 2,299 
eg oes ESE I Ae ree 6,236 
Beads of the Seven Dolors .... 886 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 302,389 
Hours of Study, Reading ...... 2,734 
vo A, TE Pee 6,330 
Acts of Kindness, Charity & Zeal 3,314 
RORY TROIS Bi. chiscs cc twesns 209 
Prayers, Devationa:.. ..:<i2+.0% 15,977 
POUES GE DCO oi os oo oc cs 0 5 45343 
Varioms WOGKS -2030).. 6. i. ae 10,189 


ea GEMMA GALGANI, 
the White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ's 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue SiGn, Union City, New Jersey. 











Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sieux City Iowa 














Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosoph 


Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
y, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 
Spot 











tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


“SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
ersities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
S, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
FALL TERM STARTS 
SEPTEMBER 12 























THE ‘f SIGN 
“By separating education from, 
the classical religious tradition, the 
school cannot train the pupil t 
look upon himself as an inviolable 
person because he is made in the 
image of God. These very words, 
though they are the noblest words 
in our language, now sound archaic, 
The school cannot look upon soci- 
ety as a brotherhoood arising out of 
a conviction that men are made in 
a common image. The teacher has 
no subject matter that even pre. 
tends to deal with the elementary 
and universal issues of human des. 
tiny. The graduate of the modern 
schools knows only by accident and 
by hearsay whatever wisdom man- 
kind has come to in regard to the 
nature of men and their destiny.” 
—WAaLTER LiPpPMANN 











COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT. OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 

Address Directress 


New York 





convoy wrote Only The Stars Are 
Neutral. y 

Don’t read this book if you expect 
to get an inside story of the war. It 
is anything but that. In fact Mr. 
Reynolds’ book makes one wonder 
why in this day and age correspond- 
ents and writers are sent to the war- 
ring nations at all. They may dine 
with Prime Ministers but they get 
no vital information from _ such 
sources. They may meet all the Gen- 
erals but they learn nothing of the 
campaigns. And if by any chance 
they should pick up some worth- 
while story the censors won’t let 
them tell the world. So with these 


handicaps, which Mr. Reynolds 
frankly acknowledges and _ rails 
against, there was nothing for the 
author to do in the line of writing 


except to present a collection of hu- 
man interest stories “of the things I 
saw and the people I met in a year’s 
wandering from one theater of war 
to another.” 

Many interesting and some promi- 
nent people appear in the various 
chapters but a great deal of the 
space is devoted to telling what mem- 
bers of the writing fraternity do to 
amuse themselves and kill time when 
their efforts to get news are frus- 
trated. The book is dedicated to the 





author’s mother but we wonder if 
she will be edified by the stories told 
by the British correspondents in the 
bar at Cairo. Because of “the tenu- 
ous texture out of which this book 
is made” it will be well not to take 
issue with certain obiter dicta which 
seem to put Stalin and Communism 
in a more favorable light than ob- 
jective facts would demand. After all 
Mr. Reynolds candidly admits that 
his Russian experiences left him 
confused. , 
Only The Stars Are Neutral makes 
pleasant reading, even though it 
does not contribute to the data out 
of which lasting historical docu- 
ments of World War II will be 
written. 
Random House, New York. $2.50 


The Coming Battle of 
Germany 
By WILLIAM B. ZIFF 

The author of this thought-pro- 
voking book is a noted authority on 
aviation. He is editor and publisher 
of Flying, Radio News, and other 
technical magazines. He is not a 
mere theorist on matters of airplanes 
in peace and in war. He has the re- 
spect of experts in his own field of 
endeavors. He made an_ intensive 
three-month tour of England, was 
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able to visit airfields, interview per- 
sonnel and command officers, discuss 
the strategy of aerial warfare, and 
since his return to the United States 
has seen his technique carried out 
in the mass bombings of Cologne, 
Rostock, Essen, Hamburg, and other 
cities of Germany. 

While discussing various phases of 
the present war as planned by Ger- 
many, the main argument of the 
book isto increase the strength of 
our air power, and to make. it the 
second front launched from England 
to curb the power of the war ma- 
chine of the Axis by striking at its 
sources of supply at home. 

The Coming Battle of Germany 
in title at least, has not the appeal 
of Victory Through Air Power but 
it will provide even greater subject 
of controversy among both the un- 
learned in matters of air warfare and 
among the masters. Critics will dis- 
agree with some statements made as 
too dogmatic, too sweeping in their 
conclusions, but the average lay 
reader cannot help but be impressed, 
disturbed, and anxious lest by 4 
neglect of air warfare, the Battle 
may be that of America and not of 
Germany. 


Duell, 
$2.50 


Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 





MILITARY 


LA SALLE acavemy 


BrrecTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
dasses. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
wimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted  / the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 

corporated under the ines of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven a from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R 








Address Registrar 











Bus Accommodations for Commuters 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, 
and Vocational). Victory Courses. Summer School. High School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres—Athletics—Riding—Sports 


View Book Upon Request 


PA. 


Music, and Home Economics (General 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











The Thinker’s Digest 


The particular feature of this 
digest is indicated in its title. Ex- 
cerpts culled from new and old 
books, magazine and newspaper 
articles, and other sources contain- 
ing solid thoughts mostly of a spir- 
itual nature, make up the body of 
the booklet. Words of wisdom, verse 
with meaning, and other interesting 
items fill the extra space. All choices 
reveal a discriminating taste. A list 
of “Ought to be Best Sellers” is 
added on the inside back cover. 
Those who are loath to take and 
read a serious book or article in its 
entirety will obtain the flavor, if not 
the whole substance of it, in this 
digest. It is published quarterly at 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., 
under the supervision of the gifted 
poet Sister Miriam. 


35¢ a copy; $1.25 yearly 


The Dialog Mass 
By GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


This book marks another effort on 
the part of its zealous author to pro- 
mote the Liturgical Movement. Its 
special theme is to point out the 
place of the Dialog or Recited Mass 
in encouraging lay participation in 
the liturgy of the Church. Priests 


and teachers of religion, who will 
have the primary interest in this 
work, will find a history of the de- 
velopment of the movement as well 
as an account of the work being 
done in our own country to further 
the practice of the Dialog Mass. 
Practical suggestions are given to aid 
those who have charge of this proj- 
ect in schools and parishes. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.75 


Pudsy Kelly’s Follower 
Verses by NANKY POO 


Under the pseudonym of Nanky 
Poo, Father O’Connor of the Co- 
lumban Fathers has written a de- 
lightful little book of verses for 
children. He has a distinctive flair 
for creating juvenile interest, and 
the verses have a rollicking lilt to 
catch the fancy of any child. 

Father O’Connor is to be com- 
mended for this literary treat for 
children, and it may be noted in his 
favor that littlke Tommy or Mary 
may be surprised to catch their 
parents chuckling over these sportive 
verses, for as the author says in the 
Eoreword: “There’s a bit of yourself 
in Pudsy, and a bit of myself, I sup- 
pose, and a good deal of the boys we 
all know.” 

St, Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00 
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A TREASURY OF 
REFERENCES 


THE SIGN INDEX 
August 1941-July 1942 


HE Index for Volume XXI 

of THE SIGN is now ready 
for distribution. Librarians, 
study club members, societies, 
students, families, and individ- 
uals have found the yearly 
Index to be a treasury of 
references. 


it puts at your fingertips 768 
pages of information on current 
events, history, national and in- 
ternational affairs, literature, 
fiction, education, sociology, re- 
ligion, and many other subjects, 


The Index is another proof of 
the value and variety that is 
yours with each month’s issue 
of THE SIGN. It is a confirm- 
ing check on the educational 
and informative character of 
the magazine. 


We suggest that you bind each 
year’s copies of THE SIGN. You 
will find in them a surprising 
amount of accurate and timely 
material. 


Copies of the Index for Volumes 
XVII, XVIII, XIX, and XX are 


also available. 


10 cents per copy. Order Now! 
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THE SIGN 
Union City :: New Jersey 


























Members 3 


Dear 


Now that vacations are over 
I'd like to remind you to 
make up in your donations 
whatever you missed during 
the summer. I'm sure it is 
not very much, but you know 
how every penny counts. 


You see, before long you'll 
be sending in your Christ- 
mas gift for Christ in His 
missions. This Christmas we 
want to make it a special 
gift, because this year has 
been such a trying one. 


This gift is a sign of your 
Christian outlook, that in 
the suffering wounded, the 
starving refugees and the 
orphaned children, you, as 
also the missioner, recog= 
nize the Man of Sorrows. 


And not the least beautiful 
part of your gift is thiss 
that by using the penny-a- 
day club idea, you show you 
have been thinking of Him 
every day. 


And if you want to do some= 
thing special—get us a new 
member. 


Gratefully, 


Gh Exmmanual QF 


eee 


Dear Father: Please enroll me in your ! 
Christmas Club. : 


oe eee eee eee eeeeeeeses 
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Psychoanalytical Method 
And The Doctrine of 
Freud, 2 Vols. 


By ROLAND DALBIEZ 


From its very inception the teach-- 


ing of Freud has caused a twofold 
reaction. Some have rejected it in 
toto with the utmost bitterness while 
others have embraced it as a cult and 
delivered themselves over to it body 
and soul. Dr. Dalbiez rightly believes 
each of these attitudes is wrong. His 
aim is to give Freud credit where 
credit is due and to point out the 
errors of Freud, the theorist. 

Dr. Dalbiez’s first volume is de- 
voted to the exposition or setting 
forth of Freud’s thought. This work 
is necessary because Freud's writings 
are notoriously obscure and con- 
fused. Dalbiez’s principal endeavor 
is directed to showing the distinction 
between the method and the doc- 
trine of Freud in his treatment of the 
psychopathology of everyday life, 
dreams, sex, the neuroses and _ psy- 
choses, and sublimation. The final 
chapter is an excellent summary of 
Freud’s concept of the psychic struc- 
ture of man. 

The second volume is given over 
to a philosophical and empirical dis- 
cussion of Freudian theory. Without 
approving all of Dalbiez’s own 
theories, particularly with reference 
to conditioned reflexes and the 
nature of the Unconscious, it must 
be admitted that he has done a com- 
mendable work in distinguishing 
what is valuable from what is useless, 
and even dangerous, in the Freudian 
interpretation of human nature and 
activity. Dalbiez sees in  psycho- 
analysis a methodology, a psychology, 
and a philosophy. Freud’s meth- 
odology, within limits, is valuable 
and can be clinically useful. He is 
like a man who may be a skilled 
physician though a bad philosopher. 
Like so many psychiatrists Freud's 
experience was so exclusively limited 
to the abnormal aspects of human 
conduct that his own mind became 
warped and incapable of interpret- 
ing any kind of human activity 
except as an instinctive upsurge 
from the Unconscious. This original 
false perspective taints all of Freud's 
thought when he wanders into the 
fields of philosophy, science, and re- 
ligion. Dalbiez’s last sentence should 
be kept in mind as a criterion for 
judging Freud and psychoanalysis, 
“Freud’s work is the most profound 
analysis that history has ever known 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


of the less human elements in human 
nature.” This may be damning Freug 
with faint praise. It is all he deserves, 
Dalbiez’s critique, ably translated 
by T. F. Lindsay, is recommended tg 
those whose training equips them to 
appreciate its scope and purpose, 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $9,00 


The Uninvited 
By DOROTHY MACARDLE 


This is an unusual novel, not o 
because it is a “ghost story” but also 
because of expert handling of the 
theme. We have here all the trap. 
pings of the conventional ghost 
story: the materialized spirits, moan: 
ings, voices, and the _ inevitable 
séance—all the goings-on very prop. 
erly overcast by an eerie atmosphere 
of the weird and the supramundane, 
Nevertheless, this is not a shocker 
of the Frankenstein variety with a 
prime purpose of terrorizing. It is 
out of the top drawer and as a novel 
is well integrated with an eye to style, 

As to the plot, it is not too im 
volved and is ingeniously developed. 
Roderick Fitzgerald and his sister, 
Pamela, purchase at Cliff End a 
house which has been untenanted 
for fifteen years because of what the 
owner, Commander Brooke, crypti- 
cally calls “disturbances.” The new 
owners move in and thereafter meet 
up with “the uninvited”—the spirits 
of former tenants—and thereby 
hangs the tale. The resolution of the 
mystery is carefully manipulated by 
the author to produce a sufficient 
goose-flesh effect on the reader to 
keep the book on the ghoulish side 
without resorting to pulp magazine 
terrorism. 

This book is a novel and not a 
tractate on spiritism, but it expounds 
the system with precision and rides 
on the assumption that communion 
with the dead is a proved conclu- 
sion. Herein the book may be a 
pitfall for the gullible and undis- 
criminating reader. This is no place 
for an exposé of the skulduggery 
and arrant chicanery of spiritism as 
practiced by some professionals in 
this art. If The Uninvited is read 
merely as entertainment it is good 
fare and can do no harm, But if 
some hapless readers take fiction for 
fact and resolve the novel into a 
real account of actuality, then it be- 
comes a lamentable conspirator in a 
dangerous art. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 
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UNIQUE RECORDINGS 
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THE SIGN 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, service Chaplains, and directors of 
summer religious instruction classes. 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo II, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. ‘Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. ‘His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


KYRIE. Side 1. 12th Century—Mode VIII. Mass XII—Pater cuncta, ADORO 
TE DEVOTE—13th Century—Mode V. Side 2. O BONE JESU—Palestrina. 
16th Century A capella. O SACRUM CONVIVIUM—Remondi, A capella. 
One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 


(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Holy 
Queen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 
Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Saviour—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. Write for list of other records. 


All prices include tax 
ORDER FROM 


UNION CITY, N. J. 





JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATIONS 


for Latin teachers : Caesar, Cicero, Virgil. Two 
translations: one literal, one literary, before 
the eye at once. Enable an 
world-famous ? 
by the best Latinists for centuries. 
ering and labor-saving device.”’—America. 

e 
Send for free prospectus. 


127 





promise entertaining 
and profitable 
reading for autumn 


KOO® SmzZ 











ST. GEMMA, by Rev. Aloysius Me- 
Donough, C.P.. a new pamphlet of a 
new Saint. It presents the story of a 
girl of our own time, chosen by Our 
Lord to share in His sufferings. 
Order From 

UNION CITY, N. J. 

10 cents 


i, teacher to use the 
“PRELECTION” system, used 
“A time- 


finest of their kind.”—Commonweal, THE SIGN 








CONTINENTAL PRESS, Ilion, N. Y. 














BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of THE SIGN is prepared 
to give prompt attention to your book orders. Books of 
all publishers can be secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
MONASTERY PLACE UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please add five cents to price of book for postage 
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Is Mexico just a land of colorful 
serapes to you? 


MEN OF MEXICO. 


y Rev. JAMES A. MAGNER 


tells you the inside story of the 
lives of seventeen of the out- 
standing rulers of Mexico from 
Montezuma Il to Avila Camacho 


Underneath the bright serapes of our 
southern neighbors lie centuries of cul- 
ture and tradition, of personalities who 
blended many elements into a great na- 
tion. These biographies tell you about 
the tumultuous times that resulted, in 
so impartial and understanding an ac- 
count that you can picture the people of 
Mexico, not as strangers, but as clearly 
as you see your own neighbors. $4.00 


The truths of the Catholic Faith 


in everyday language 


EVERYMAN’'S 
THEOLOGY 


By LEO VON RUDLOFF, O.S.B. 


The answers to questions of Catholic 
Faith in language that everyone can 
grasp, EVERYMAN’S THEOLOGY has 
a place in the home of every Catholic. 
It provides an overall view of the truths 
of the Catholic religion. $2.00 








SOCIAL 
WELLSPRINGS 


Volume Il 
Arranged by the 
Rev. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Eighteen of the social encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI arranged according to their 
original order and simplified by Father 
Husslein with enough historical back- 
ground to make them easily under- 
stood. $4 





**...a work that should be shouted 
about in the market place.” 


—The Sign. 
THE MASS OF 
BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 


You'll add your voice to the shouting 
when you’ve read this fine historical 
novel of the Huguenot persecutions in 


16th century France. $2.50 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
THE SIGN 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 














HRISTMAS CARDS 
WZILLLLIMO LL 


Sell ee | poh - 69 yom the Soa che: 
nifican f Christmas. at excepti 
tiful folders with scripture texts to sell $1— 


all triumphs of - Special 
service. Earn ad- 
sensa’ 


li 
line of tee Assortments, Christm: 
sya eat cates bueSiy eoke 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS the 
fastest money making line and give 
Free Cata- 


log of Religious Speciaieien. Write 
NATIONAL ART STU DIO$: Devt 
Benge Bidg., Les Angeles, Cal., of 111 E. 


St, Cincinnati Ohie 








LOCATED CLOSE 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on 
beautiful Park Place, free from the 
noise of traffic, is within easy 
walking distance of the Catholic 
Church. 

Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an encl 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
good feod properly prepared and 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires. 


For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 


Reangm ede 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















They Also 
Serve 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 
Any ‘applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 Ne. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, fl. 
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relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Leonard 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel J. Keleher 
Rev. — Paul Zarb 
Rev. G. A. Galvin, C.S.V. 

: John Russell, L.L.D. 
Rev. James M. Leddy 

. John J. McGarrity 
Rev. Phil ip A. Schritz 


Ww rry 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Mulhall 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Birrenbach 
Rev. John Doody 

Sr. M. Urban (Ready) 

Sr. Mary Bridget (Donahoe) 

Sr. Mary Marguerite — egan) 
Sr. M. Aloysius (Blakely) 

Mother M. Stanislaus (O’Connor) 
Sr. M. Berchmans 

Sr. M. Irene 

Sr. M. Rosina 
St. Leberg (Kelliher) 
ag a Sinnot 

Mrs. J. F. ty 

— McConville 

















Mrs. John aaamen 
John Lann 


Lt. Col. Philip 4. Meldon 
—— Goppe 


White 
Katherine White 
Sarah Nannery 
Marie C. Nannery 
Isabella Johnston 
Katherine Hardy 
Marie H. Kerwin 
Peter J. Ricco 
John Donovan 
Delia Sharkey 
M Rodd 


y 
Katherine Manning 
Mrs. John S. Phelps 
Anna Hennessy 
Thomas Goonery 
Theodore Poletti 
Lottie Borowiak 
f+ gy Roth Barth 








Mrs. Gregory DeLorey 
Arthur Schiller 
John W. Mitc! tchell 


Augusta “Galla: her 
Mrs. _— hulting 
Joseph Moo: 
Mrs. Charles H. Reisig 
Catherine Kilduff 
William G. Payton 
Thomas A. Kerns 
Mrs. J. Kerns 

Mary Sweeney 

Jack Nank 

Charles H. Netsch 
Mary Laffey 

John Welch Kenny 
Daniel Richards 

M Mai 


ary igan 
Jerome H. Wangler 
Julia Fay O’Keefe 
Mr. R. J. Probst 
Elizabeth A. Guerin 





sony Jeremiah . 
Mary Eibe: 


‘Amelia An Amy Endres 
Marjory C. M. Fallon 
Cc. Ha = 


John Madi, 8: 

William ry Keiley 
Mrs. J. #1. ane 
Ellen Farm 

Margaret R R. "Hamill 
Thomas McSweeaey 
Mary &. hapa 
Anna 





Caroline T. Christie 


God rest in peace. 





— 


Most Rev. Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D, 


Restrain Rot Grace From the Dead 


(Ecelus. 7:37) 4 
Kindly pe in your prayers and good works the following recently deceased 


Sarah L. Bambrick 
Margaret Bellew 

cob H. Berendes 
Mary gy 


Jeremiah J. Hartnett 
Gertrude Franzen 
Helen Kugelmann 
Harriet F. Haas 
Michael Spellman 


Andrew Soracco 


affney 

Mary Cc. Fitzgerald 
Caroline Fromm 
Michael Crean 
Thomas A. Dillon 
Alice A. Wood 
gr ted Grady 
Ellen Grady 
Anna MeDonough 
A. P. Manley 
Jennie Zellner 
Mrs. Thomas Leahy 
Mrs. Cornelius Leahy 
Daniel Nolan 
Romolo De Lucchi 
Wm. M. Maloney, M.D. 
Sg White 

John A. Marenghi 
Bridget Hickey 
Catherine Scott 
Thomas Smith 
Eva Pregenzer 
Mary Ognibene 
Harry Allen 
mers. Murray 


Ella 
John Bambrick 
Mary C. McDonald 
Katherine R. Williams 
Agnes McAuley 
Ernest J. McAuley 
— aret Sava 

e E. Carroll 
Katherine ag 

ae ig Doyle 

Maurice Cronin 
Margaret O’Donnell 
James F. B 


Patrick Connelly 
Edward W. ee 
| neg Biggan 


ni onnor 
PFC Francis Joseph Prew 


Helen T. Fo 

Mrs. M. E. Torrey 
John Kalucki 
Harriett Walker 
ag J. Keenan 
Will 

John A. Pitzpatrick 
Mary McFeeley 
Eleanor Sullivan 
Mary Hogan 

Nicholas J. Morrissey 
Mrs. T. B. Cooney 
Cornelius Keim 
Margaret Gebhard 
James Shallue 

Mrs. Diedric 

Charles P. O’Connor 
Joseph W. Gardner 
Mrs. Joseph A. Shapker 
Nellie Ney 

Ernest Gruner 
Charles Edward Smith 
John Francis McCourt 
William J. McCo 

Mrs, J. Witkowski 


James A. Nolan, Jr. 
James A. Nolan, Sr. 


Warren C. Nolan 
Mae T. Gowen 

Mrs. M. Connors 
Frank McGuire 
Margaret A. Brennan 


am J. Fitzpatrick, M.D, 















































































































































May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed through the mercy of 





—Amen. 








Order your books through Tum SIGN 
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An appropriate 


The NEW Sunday Missal 
GIFT 


em) 1 PRAY THE MASS’ ee 


during the 
ed By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


Professor of Notre Dame University 


We recommend this 

















* “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 


can Made Sunday Missal today. It has 14 
“PREFACES”’. 


* “NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
Prayer Book. Size 3% x 5%”. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 


% “LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 
10 years is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 
at the Altar. : 




























No. 440/02-B No. 440/13 No. 440/75 (Moire Lined) 
440/02-B—Black imi- No.440/76( Leather Lined ) 
tion leather, round cor- ee a No. 440/75 — DeLuxe edition, 
‘ on ront cover ° M4 enuine lack Morocco leather, 
round corners, title and red d id edges, hand 

Seaccia: cece Gcparce ae IDEAL GIFTS FOR 

ie Semmes eel, ed une Sie ecko te car 

a Oe. ots old. LINED WITH SILK MEN IN THE SERVICE 
hia acta * OIRE, silk bookmarks... 3.50 
No. 440/76—Same as No. 440/75 


except LINED WITH GENU- 
INE LEATHER 3.50 
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PRAYER 33 
rt holy: Thou 
on us. For Thou only a nly, O Jesus 


the Lord: T hou o “4 
a at most high, together Gc 
the Holy Spirit % in the glory 
the Father. Amen. | 
sses the Altar, and, turning 
the people, says: 


only a 


The Priest ki 
to 


i =p. The Lord be with you. 
H s. And with thy spirit. 
j e right side of the Altar he 





At th 


No. 440/UKL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Army 
says: No. 440/UNL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Navy 


P. Let us pray- No. 440/UKL—Durable KHAKI FOLDER constructed to withstand un- 


usual — REINFORCED = ee aa or yy ket 
containing khaki bound “MISSAL”, additiona et for ry, 
PRAYER ete ° ton 1.06 


Ws .nives nes carccweessdscsarngsasbehebeprakenesamveblnen wines $1. 
R_ Today's Mass. @ No. 440/UNL—Durable BLACK FOLDER constructed to withstand un- 

Turn to — PRAYER — usual wear, REINFORCED with substantial lining, individual pocket 

@ Tu h containing Navy blue bound “MISSAL”, additional pocket for 
follow the Rosary, etc. $1.00 









Ss 


er 
After having read the Pray ne to rea 


: “pute Gre ay itis o pine ORDER BY NUMBER * AVOID DELAY 
Epistle, Gradual, 


he. Altar en ee ee eee 
The Priest returns to the center of t 
vier bowing down, says: 


Prayer: CLEANSE MY HEART 


9-42 
THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 


nd my lips, Please send me............. Copy " Bits Moa... . .<évekcascccan 
LEANSE eek oe ye d i dst Copie: 
© a. a the Prophet Isaias I nies na cikéccctviéecconntehisbinestestsiendeeaeeeeee 
cane othe coal; and vouchsafe, 
with oe acious mercy, so to RIDDITIE, 5 20. 00s 00s 05090sedessstagusenaaniianedeneaemaaaae 





through Thy & 
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PAYMENT ENCLOSED () CHARGE () 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 









- e Mass.” 
Illustrating actual page of “I Pray th 











% YOU can help your country loose the bonds of the tyranny of might when you — 
buy Stamps for Defense Bonds. 


%e YOU can help loose the bonds of the tyranny of idolatry and paganism by © 
sending your album of Stamps to the Passionist Missions. 


% THESE STAMPS, converted into Bonds, will be used after victory for the edu- © 
cation of native Chinese seminarians to the priesthood. It is through these 
young men that the complete conversion of China will be accomplished. 


% To encourage you to save Defense § 
for both these noble causes, we've desig: 
a special holder, illustrated above. We'll 
5OGa ay? happy to send you as many as you requ 
with the Stamp albums. 


Pye ig 4 rete — : 
base GTQn sre Pips y (SPECIFY for 10¢ or 25¢ STAMPS) 
*28 y 


Send a.card today to 


ae F oo ee 
= =f NATIVE SEMINARY FUN! 
| THE SIGN UNION CITY, N.| 
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